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Suuvi  ciiique. 

Give  every  Man  his  due.  Old  Prov. 


No  species  of  falsehood  is  so  certain  of  passing  current  upon  the 
world,  as  that  which  has  some  degree  of  truth  (however  slight)  for 
its  foundation :  and  the  misrepresentation  of  this  transaction,  how- 
ever gross,  appears  to  be  the  misrepresentation  of  a  person,  who  had 
the  means  (though  certainly  little  of  the  inclination,)  of  stating  its 
circumstances,  with  correctness  and  precision.     Plain  Answer,  p.  23. 
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A 


PLAIN    REPLY, 


A  HE  public  attention  has  of  late  been  forcibly 
engaged  by  the  publication  of  two  pamphlets, 
each  of  them  profeffing  to  review,  with  impar- 
tiality, the  prefent  ftate  of  parties  in  this  king- 
dom; and  more  particularly  the  fituation  in 
which  the  late  and  prefent  minifters  appear  to 
ftand  towards  each  other.  If  we  only  confider- 
ed  the  intereft  which  every  man  muft  neceflarily 
feel  in  the  government  under  which  he  lives, 
and  by  which  he  is  prote6ted ;  we  muft  not 
wonder  that  the  nation  lliould  receive,  with 
great  eagernefs,  every  detail  of  particulars,  bear- 
ing in  any  degree  the  appearance  of  authenti- 
city, refpeding  the  individual  members  by 
which  it  is  adminiftered.  But  there  are  cir- 
cumftances  of  a  moll  peculiar  nature,  which 
combine  to  render  every  particle  of  information 
upon  that  fubjedl,  moft  extraordinarily  intereft- 


ino- 
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ing  at  this  moment.  The  prefent  times  are 
eventful  beyond  all  comparifon.  The  conteft 
in  which  we  are  engaged  is  infinitely  more  im- 
portant than  any  which  has  ever  occurred,  at 
leafi:  fmce  the  civilization  of  Europe,  under  the 
mild  fpirit  of  Chriftianity,  has  prefcribed  limits 
generally  received  to  the  niiferies  of  war,  aud 
the  fpirit  of  conquell.  There  are  alfo  circum- 
ftanccs  of  a  private  nature,  which  might  ferve 
moft  powerfully  to  excite  curiofity.  The 
change  of  minifters  which  took  place  fomewhat 
lefs  than  three  years  ago,  has  hitherto  remained, 
to  a  certain  degree,  involved  in  myftery.  It 
was  perfectly  a  new  thing,  that  men,  who  went 
out  of  office,  and,  as  it  appeared,  not  entirely 
with  their  own  good-will,  fliould  agree,  and 
unrefervedly  profefs  to  fupport  their  fuccelVors. 
When  afterwards  that  fupport  was  withdrawn 
at  various  times,  and  under  various,  and  evein 
difcordant  pretences,  by  the  different  members 
of  tlie  old  adminiftration  ;  when  it  was  alfo 
known,  that  overtures  had  been  made  for  the 
return  into  office  of  that  individual  of  them,  in 
whofe  abilities  the  nation  had  been  ufed  moft 
particularly  to  confide,  and  that  he  had  refufed 
to  accede  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  wilhes  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  his 
own  moft  intimate  friends  and  former  aifociates; 
it  cannot  but  be  fuppofed,  that  much  anxiety 

would 
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would  be  felt  on  all  fides,  to  afcertain  the  caufes 
and  progrefs  of  events,  at  once  fo  fingular  and 
important. 

This  is  ^vhat  was  profeiTed  to  be  done  by  the 
refpective  authors  of  the  two  pamphlets  above 
referred  to  :  by  one  of  them,  indeed,  more  par- 
ticularly as  a  volunteer,  and  as  feeking,  in  the 
firft  inftance,  to  convey  material  information: 
by  the  other,  rather  as  preffed  into  the  fervice, 
and  only  coming  forward  to  correcl  what  he 
alTumed  to  be  mifreprefentation  and  calumny. 
Both  thefe  gentlemen  profefs  to  fpeak  from 
fomething  hke  authority ;  but  this  is  not  true 
in  an  equal  degree  of  both.  For  it  is  mofl  cer- 
tain, and  it  is  now  admitted  even  by  Mr.  Pitt's 
friends,  that  Mr.  Addington  not  only  never  faw 
the  "  Curfory  Remarks,"  before  they  came  out, 
not  onlv  never  had  an  intimation  of  their  beins: 
written,  but  that,  for  a  long  time  after  their 
publication,  he  was  entirely  at  a  lofs  in  his  con- 
jc6lures  refpecling  the  author.*     On  the  other 

hand, 

*  It  is  neceflary  here  to  take  notice  of  the  impudent  calum- 
nies which  have  been  propagated,  for  the  pnrpofe  of  making 
the  world  believe,  that  Mr.  Addington  countenanced  this 
attack  upon  Mr.  Pitt.  It  has  been  confidently  aflertcd  in  the 
iirft  place,  that  feven  hundred  copies  (the  very  number  was 
mentioned)  had  been  circulated  under  Treafury  franks.    This 

B  2  is 
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hand,  it  is  notorious,  and  even  acknowledged,  that 
the  "  Plain  Anfwer,"  was  not  only  written  by  a 
near  friend,  or  rather  (for,  I  believe,  it  is  in 
fome  degree  a  joint  production)  by  near  friends 
of  i\Ir.  Pitt,  but  was  actually  revifed  by  him. 


is  (and  is  now  known  to  be)  an  abfolute  falfehood,  without 
the  flighteft  foundation.  If  any  thing  did  take  place  of  the 
fort^  now  again  aflerted  by  this  gentleman,  I  will  venture  to 
fay  it  could  only  be  as  to  one  or  two  copies  fent  to  very  par- 
ticular friends.  Beat  out  of  this,  the  fame  libeller  (Mr. 
William  Cobbett)  has  gone  on  to  fay,  that  Mr.  Hiley  Ad- 
dington,  accompanied  by  his  nephew,  "  repeatedly  called  at 
Hatchard's  fhop,  and  inquired  how  the  pamphlet  fold," — 
Now,  after  all  this  particularity  of  flatement,  will  it  be  be- 
lieved that  this  alfo  is  a  direft  falfehood  ?  Hatchard  will 
teftify  that  no  fuch  enquiries  were  ever  made.  Of  courfe,  it 
is  hardly  necelfary  after  this,  to  take  notice  of  the  reafon- 
ing  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  Reviewer  for  December,  who  has 
(after  a  miferable  fneer,  utterly  unworthy  of  gentlemen  who 
profefs  to  watch  over  the  public  tafte,)  argued  upon  ano- 
ther falfe  fa6t ;  for,  after  the  beft  inquiry  I  have  been  able  to 
make,  I  underftand  that  the  writer  in  queftion  is  not  in  the 
pay  of  the  treafury. 

JNIay  I  not  now  alk,  if  it  be  not  unworthy  of  the  authors  of 
the  "  Plain  Anfwer"  not  only  to  countenance  thefe  reports, 
but  even  to  argue  upon  them.  See  p.  2  and  3,  and  p.  71. 
Thefe  gentlemen  muft  have  had  the  means  of  knowing  better. 
Obferve  too  the  guarded  affertions,  or  rather  infinuations,  of 
Mr.  Charlct  Ward,  in  the  pamphlet  above  referred  to. 

Sent 
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Sent  out  as  it  was  into  the  world,  for  the  avowed 
purpofe  of  deteaing  and  expofmg  ftdfehood, 
the  public  had  a  right  to  expect  from  it  the 
moft  clear,  nay,  and  the  moft  fair,  ftatement. 
What  then  ihall  be  laid,  if  we  find  the  account 
(as  upon  examination  I  think  it  will  be  found) 
to  be  not  only  as  to  feveral  points  wholly  vague 
and  unfatisfactory,  but  in  others  adually  at  va- 
riance with  itfelf  ? 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  between  the  "  Near 
Obferver,"  and  the  "  ^lore  Accurate  Obferver," 
there  are  not  many  fads  in  difpute.  The  dif- 
ference, I  conceive,  will  he  principally  in  the  co- 
louring which  is  given  to  every  tranfadion ;  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  pidure  is  charged  on 
the  one  fide  and  on  the  other,  and  the  diiferent 
liohts  in  which  the  fame  objeas  are  viewed  by 
the  refpeaive  parties. 

This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  for  the  two 
pamphlets  manifeftly  appear  to  be  wTitten  with 
dircaiy  oppofite  fentiments.  The  firft  (as  it  was 
faid,  and  appears  extremely  probable)  was  dic- 
tated by  motives  of  perfonal  animofity,  againft 
Mr.  Pitt.*  The  other  is  the  produaion  of  men, 
decidedly  conneaed  with  that  gentleman,  and 
profeifing  to  be  his  friends.     Of  courfe,  it  was 

*  See  Cobbctt's  Reglfter. 

not 
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not  likely  that  they  fliould  often  agree,  even  in 
the  reprefentation  of  fa(51s,  where  thofe  fa6ls  were 
ciTentially  material  to  the  qiieftion. 

The  intention  of  the  prefent  flieets  is,  from 
the  facls  advanced,  or  rather  the  admiffions 
made  by  both  parties,  with  fuch  corre6tives,  as 
the  author's  perfonal  knowledge  and  obfervation 
can  furnifli,  to  extrad  a  more  true  ftate  of  the 
cafe,  than  has  yet  been  prefented  to  the  public. 
If  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  corre6lion  of  the 
miftatements  contained  in  the  '*  Plain  Anfwer," 
the  reafon  mufi;  be  obvious.  It  is  not  only  the 
laft,  but  the  moft  authentic  publication  ;  it  has, 
or  fhould  have,  correcled  what  is  falfely  alleged 
in  the  "  Curfory  Remarks ;"  if  it  has,  therefore, 
itfelf,  been  incorrecl:,  it  muft  be  confidered  as 
calling  moft  loudly  for  correction. 

Indeed  this  is  become  more  immediately 
proper  and  neceffary  to  be  done,  becaufe  the 
quefuon  has  now  affumed  a  more  important 
ihape.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  mere  cu- 
riofity  upon  a  few  circumftances  of  private  con- 
cernment. It  now  appears  to  involve  the  neareft 
interefts  of  the  country.  It  is  become  a  fubject 
of  fcrious  inquiry,  whether  we  are  properly  go- 
verned ;  and,  ftrange  to  tell,  the  fitnefs  and  the 
capacity  of  the  prefent  minifters  to  carry  on 
public  affairs,  is  openly  difputed  and  denied  by 

thofe 
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thofe  very  perfons  who  profefs  to  liave  been  tlic 
means  of  placing  them  in  their  prefent  fitua- 
tions. 

To  this,  therefore,  as  to  the  moft  important 
point,  my  obfervations  will  be  principally  di- 
re6ted.  I  wifli  not  to  pry  into  the  private  cor- 
refpondence  or  communications  between  -Mr. 
Pitt  and  ]Mr.  Addington.  The  latter  gentle- 
man, if  I  am  rightly  informed,  has  Hiewn  a  re- 
fer ve  upon  thofe  topics,  which  has  been  lamented 
by  fome  of  his  friends.  Whether  this  be  politic 
or  not,  it  is  not  necelTary  to  decide :  but  I  am 
perfuaded  that  no  honourable  mind  will  con- 
demn, if  it  do  not  entirely  approve,  the  feelings 
out  of  which  that  referve  has  grown. 

Whatever,  indeed,  may  be  the  cloud  which 
may  yet  hangover  any  of  thefe  circumftances,  it 
does  not  appear  as  if  any  the  moft  anxious  friends 
of  Mr.  Addington,  have  any  great  caufe  of 
alarm,  when  they  obferve  fo  many  men  of  the 
moft  acknowledged  honour  and  difcernment, 
originally  the  neareft  and  firmeft  friends  of  j\Ir. 
Pitt,  all  united  in  acknowledging  the  liberality 
and  dehcacy  of  Mr.  Addington  towards  that 
gentleman.  The  public,  indeed,  may  not  be 
fo  eafily  fatisfied  ;  it  may  wi/li  for  clearer  infor- 
mation. Luckily,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  feve- 
ral  fads  ftated   in  the  "  Plain  Anfwer,"  when 

properly 
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properly  fifted  and  examined,  will  go  near  id 
iiirnifli  fufficient  grounds  upon  which  to  form  d 
tolerably  correct  judgment  even  upon  thefe 
points.  But,  after  all,  the  general  queftion,  upon 
the  broad  ground  of  the  ability  or  incapacity  of 
Minifters,  is  that  in  which  the  Public  is  more 
properly  interefted. 

The  points  in  difpute  are  ftated  with  more 
precifion  and  diltinftnefs  in  the  "  Plain  Anfwer," 
than  in  the  other  Pamphlet :  and  as  the  order  of 
divifion  which  is  there  obferved  appears  to  me  to 
be  convenient,  I  fhall,  in  the  lirft  inftance,  at 
leaft,  adhere  to  it. 

The  grounds  on  which  is  refted  the  attack 
made  upon  the  chara6lers  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord 
Grenville,  and  Mr.  Windham,  (and  the  fame 
points  are  intimately  connected  with  the  juflifi- 
cation  of  ]\Ir.  Addington)  are  there  Hated  to  be 
"  The  time,  the  manner,  and  the  occafion  of 
"  their  quitting  their  official  lituations ;  thepro- 
"  mife  given  and  withdrawn  of  conftant,  aciive, 
*'  and  zealous  fupport ;  the  circumftances  of  the 
"  Negociation  for  the  return  of  Mr.  Pitt  into 
*'  office  ;  and  the  general  conduct  of  thofe  per- 
"  fons  in  ParHament." 

Before  I  go  into  a  particular  examination  of 
thefe  points,  I  muft,  however,  enter  a  fort  of 
proteft  as  to  the  mannej:  in  which  thofe  perfona 
are  joined  together ;  if,  at  leaft,  by  fuch  union 

upon 
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v.pon  paper,  it  Is  meant  to  be  implied  that  they 
(land  upon  the  fame  grounds,  and  are  to  be  fup- 
ported  by  the  fame  arguments.  In  great  mea- 
fure,  as  will  be  feen,  their  cafes  are  extremely 
diftina  from  each  other,  and  claim  a  feparate 
coniideration. 

As  to  the  firft  point  hovrever,  we  m.ay  in  fome 
fort  confider  them  as  entitled  to  join  in  their  de- 
fence or  apology.  They  certainly  vv'ent  out  of 
office  together,  and  for  all  that  we  are  told,  upon 
the  fame  grounds.  We  have  however  had  hints 
that  there  Mere  then  exifting  betv>-een  them  diffe- 
rences of  opinion  upon  material  points  :  the  fame 
probably  which  fubfequent  events  have  difclofed, 
and  brought  into  notice. 

Tbe  truth  is,  and  it  is  fufficiently  notorious, 
that  the  late  Cabinet  were  always  much  divided 
in  opinion,  and  that  upon  great  and  leading 
points.  I  believe  too  that  thefe  divifions  have  been 
among  the  chief  pre-difpofing  caufes  of  the  late 
change.  They  may  have  had  their  operation 
iipon  the  feveral  members,  even  without  their 
being  perfectly  fenfible  of  it.  And  perhaps  it 
is  hence,  that  has  in  great  meafure  arifen  the 
myflery  which  has  been  fuffered  to  hang  over 
their  refignation.*    But,  however,  fmce  it  is  their 

choice, 

*  What  I  allude  to,  is  the  variety  of  opinion  which  is  un- 
derftood  to  have  e^ifted  in  their  plans  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

C  It; 
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choice,  and  that  of  their  friends,  to  rely  iiporf 
^^'h■dt  is  called  the  Catholic  Queftion,  I  will  firft 
examine  it  upon  their  own  grounds,  and  I  will 
do  it  the  more  readily,  bccaiife,  fo  treated,  it  will 
contribute  materially  to  the  forming  of  our  judg- 
ment upon  that  part  of  the  Queftion  in  which,  as 
I  have  faid  before,  the  Public  is  principally  con- 
cerned, that  is,  the  comparative  merits  and  talents 
of  the  late  and  prcfent  ^liniftry. 

I  do  not  find  that  either  by  the  "  near  Ob- 
ferver,"  or  the  "  more  accurate  Obferver,"  much 
ftrefs  has  been  laid  upon  the  intrinfic  merit  or 
propriety  of  the  Queftion  itfelf.  I  know  not  if 
the  interefts  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  State,  as 
intimately  connefted  with  it,  might  be  considered 
by  thofe  Gentlemen  as  properly  fubordinate,  and 
only  material  as  they  might  affed  the  charaders 
of  the  refpedive  Gentlemen  whofe  caufe  they 
have  efpoufed.  But,  I  apprehend,  tliat  to  any 
unprejudiced  man  it  muft  appear  of  the  firft  con- 
fe([uence,  for  thofe  who  would  juftify  the  refigna- 
tion  of  i\fr.  Pitt  and  his  Colleagues,  to  fhew  that 


It  has  been  commonly  faid,  that  one  man  was  for  expeditions 
againll  foreign  fettlements,  another  was  more  partial  to  at- 
tacks nearer  home ;  one  was  for  holding  high  language  to 
fpreign  powers,  another  for  fliewing  a  more  pacific  coun* 
tenance. 
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the  meafure  to  which  they  clung  with  fuch  per- 
tinacity, was  not  only  not  open  to  blame  in  itfelf, 
but  of  great  and  undoubted  utility.     I  mean  to 
lay,  and  I  aver  as  a  general  propofition,  that  the 
man  who  makes  the  adoption  of  any  particular 
meafure  the  pofitive  and  fixed  condition  of  his 
remaining  inothce,  is  bound  to  fliew,  in  the  firft 
inftance,  that  the  meafure  was  Avife  and  good.  It 
is  not  fufficient  (I  mean  not  for  his  juftification 
as  a  Statefman)  that  he  fliould  think  fo  :  he  mull 
be  certain,  morally  certain,  of  it  :  and  I  fliall 
fhew  by  and  by  that  ^Ir.  Pitt,  at  leaft,  had  abun- 
dant reafon  to  be  diftruftful  of  his  opinion  upon 
the  fubjecl. 

But  this  obligation,  fuch  as  I  have  ftated  it, 
becomes  inconceivably  more  ftrong  and  more 
binding,  if  the  time  when  fuch  a  ftipulation  is 
made,  be  fo  critical  and  fo  big  with  danger,  that 
the  fervices  of  the  individual  fo  ftipulating  are 
particularly  wanted,  and  cannot,  with  perfect 
fafety  to  the  State,  be  difpenfed  with.  Now  it 
feems  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  fuch  was 
the  crifis  when  this  event  took  place.  It  is  then 
effential  for  thofe  who  would  defend  the  character 
of  ]\Ir.  Pitt,  not  only  in  point  of  integrity,  but 
of  wifdom  and  ability ;  ftill  more  for  thofe  who 
reprefent  him  as  polfelfed  of  the  only  talents 
which  can  fave  the  Nation,  to  fliew  that  the  mea- 

c  2  fure 
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fure  which  he  fo  prefled,  as  even  to  put  the 
Country  to  fuch  imminent  hazard,  Avas  not  only 
Avife  in  itfeh',  but  that  it  was  wife  to  bring  it  for- 
ward at  that  moment,  and  wife  to  retain  it,  and 
to  urge  it  under  all  the  circumltances,  and  with 
all  the  obftinacy  which  I  have  ftated. 

This,  however,  is  a  queftion  completely  de- 
clined by  the  Apologift  of  INIr.  Pitt.  "  Of  the 
"  elTential  importance  of  the  Queftion  itfelf," 
fays  he,  "  and  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the 
"  circumftances  attending  the  difcuffion,  the 
*'  IVIinifters  were  to  judge  for  themfelvcs."* 

Were  they  fo?  I  grant  that  every  man  mufl 
judge  for  himfelf,  nay,  mult  a6t  upon  his  own 
judgment;  but  if  that  judgment  be  wrong,  and 
in  a  public  matter,  he  muft  fubmit  to  be  told  of 
it.  I  will  add,  that  this  is  ftranofc  lan<j:uaG:e  to  be 
held  in  an  Appeal  profefledly  made  to  the  Pub- 
lic. I  M'ill  aiky  what  title  have  men  who  thus 
wrap  themfelves  up  in  their  ovvn  opinions,  fo  fu- 
rioully  and  acrimonioufly  to  criticife  and  to  re- 
probate the  actions  and  fentiments  of  others  ? 
What  right  have  Lord  Grenville,  or  Mr.  Pitt,  or 
Mr.  Pitt's  adherents,  to  beftow  fuch  epithets  upon 
the  prefent  Miniilers,  while  they  decline  to  give 
an  account  of  their  own  conduct  ?    We  are  alfo 

*  Plain  Anfwer,  p.  8. 

given 
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given  to  underftand,  in  the  fame  ftrain  of  myf- 
terv,  and  certainly  not  verv  confiftently  with  the 
declarations  in  Parliament  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Grenville,  or  indeed  the  reprefentation  given  of 
them  in  this  very  Pamphlet,  that  there  was  fome- 
thing  more  behind  :  that  the  Queftion  (and  the 
paffage  is  made  more  important  by  italics)  was 
attended  by  circumftances  which  gave  it  a  very 
diiFerent  lliape  :  that  '•  had  a  fnnilar  difference 
"  of  opinion  exifted,  with  rcfped  to  any  other 
*'  queftion,  attended  by  the  fame  ciirumjiances, 
*'  the  refult  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
"  exactly  the  fame."  What  thofe  circumftances 
were  we  can  only  conjecture  :  we  are  left  in  that 
ftate  of  uncertainty  which,  as  I  Ihall  prefently 
obferve,  it  feenis  to  have  been  the  object  of  the 
*'  Plain  Anfwer"  rather  to  keep  up  than  to  remove. 
What  I  fuppofe  tiie  circumftances  to  have  been, 
I  fhall  ftate  in  its  proper  place :  at  this  moment 
it  may  be  beft  to  return  to  the  Quel'tion  upon  its 
general  grounds. 

I  have  before  fiiid  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  fufticient 
reafon  in  this  cafe  to  diftruft  his  judgment  with 
refpecc  to  the  Queftion  thus  brought  forward: 
and  I  know  not  how  that  will  be  denied  me,  when 
I  ground  my  alVcrtion  upon  the  declared  fenti- 
ments  of  Mr.  Pitt  himfelf,  upon  his  conduct  both 
before  this  event  and  fubfequent  to  it.  Need  I 
add,  that  I  mean  the  decided  oppolition  of  IMr. 

Pitt 
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Pitt  to  Mr.  Fox's  motion  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Teft  Act  in  1790,  and  the  force  and  earneihieis 
"vvith  which  he  argued  againft  letting  loofe  all 
forts  of  Diffenters  upon  tlie  Eftablilliment,  and, 
among  the  reft,  thofe  whom  lie  characterized  as 
themoft  dano-erous  of  all — not  only  Roman  Ca- 
tholics,  but  Papifts  ?*  I  appeal  further  to  Mr. 
Pitt's  fentiments  at  this  moment;  to  his  not 
liaving  agitated  the  queftion  in  Parliament,  and 
having,  therefore,  if  not  given  it  up,  yet  ac- 
quiefced  in  the  propriety  of  not  bringing  it  for- 
ward. Indeed,  I  wa8  informed,  at  the  time  when 
the  overtures  were  made  for  his  return  into 
office,  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  upon  that 
head,  that  he  had  adually  relinquilhed  it.  As 
to  any  abfolute  pledge  given  to  the  Irifh  Roman 
Catholics  upon  the  fubjecl,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
none  fuch  is  avowed,  nor  can  even  reafonably 
be  inferred. '("     The  queliion,  therefore,  muft  ftill 

reft 

"*  Sec  this  point  very  forcibly  ftated  in  the  Anti-Jacobin 
Review  for  November  laft,  p.  305. 

t  There  isfome  difficulty  in  knowing  what  to  fay  upon  this 
.fubjeft,  or  in  exadly  afcertaining  how  far  the  late  minifters, 
or  any  individual  of  thera,  were  pledged.  There  was  a  ftrange 
paper,  or  rather  two  papers  (and  they  were  thought  not  to  be 
very  wife  ones)  handed  about  in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the 
change.  But  even  according  to  the  moft  rigid  conftru6lion 
Avhich  can  be  put  upon  theiTij  hbwever  they  might  affeft  the 
.fiturn  of  miniftry  into  office^  there  i»  no  hint  of  a  previous 

pledg« 
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reft  upon  the  general  grounds  upon  which  I  have 
put  it.     And  if  I  am  corred  in  the  appeal  which 

I  have 

pledge  having  exifted,  w  liich  could  have  obliged  them  to  go 
out.  It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Pitt  or  any  body  elle,  pre- 
vious to  the  change  actually  taking  place,  was  ablblutely  en- 
gaged to  force  the  meafure  upon  the  king,  or  upon  the  nation. 
One  does  fee  indeed  in  that  paper  an  evident  defire  to  engage 
the  Catholics  in  the  fupport  of  thofe  minifters  who  had' 
''  efpoufed  their  interefts ;"  who  had  "  facrificed  their  own 
"  iituations  in  their  caufe,"  One  even  cannot  help  thinking 
that  thofe  men  who  were  fo  earneft  in  courting  and  fecuring 
the  good-will  of  fo  formidable  a  body,  mufl:  have  had  an  eye  to 
coming  in  again  even  at  the  moment  when  they  went  out. 

The  papers  may  be  feen  both  in  Sir  Richard  Mufgrave's  and 
Mr.  Plowden's  publications ;  but  they  are  here  fubjoined, 
that  it  may  be  feen  whether  this  be  an  unfair  conftrutlion. 

"  The  leading  part  of  his  ]\Iajefty's  minifters  finding  unfur- 

"  mountable  obftacles  to  the  bringing  forward  meafures  of 

"  concelhon  to  the  Catholic  body  whilil  in  office,  have  felt  it 

"  impoflible  to  continue  in  adminiflratlon  under  the  inability 

"  to  propofe  it  with  the  circumftances  neceflary  to  carrying 

"  the  meafure  with  all  its  advantages,   and  they  have  retired 

"  from  his  Majelly's  fervice,  confidering  this  line  of  condu6t 

"  as  moll  likely  to  contribute  to  its  ultimate  fuccefs.     The 

**  Catholic  body  will  therefore  fee  how  much  their  future  hopes 

*'  muft  depend  upon  ftrenglhening  their  caufe  by  good  con- 

*'  dud;    in  the  mean  tin)e  they  will  prudently  confder  their 

"  profped:s  as  arijiug  from  the  pcrfuns  uho  noxv  efpoufc  their 

"  interejls,  and  compare  them  with  thofe,  which  they  could 

"  look  to  from  any  other  quarter  ;   they  may  with  confidence 

"  rely  on  the  fupport  of  all  thofe  who  retire,  and  of  many  who 

'*  remain  in  office,  when  it  can  be  given  with  a  profpeft  of 

*'  fuccefs. 


(    iC    > 

I  have  made  to   i\Ir.  Pitt  him  lei  f,  in  my  rea- 
foning  upon  his  own  meafures,  I  need  fay  no 

more 

"  luccefs.  They  may  be  aflured,  that  Dir.  Pitt  xcill  do  hit 
"  utmojl  to  ejiablijh  their  vaufe  in  the  public  favor,  and  pre- 
"  pare  the  ivay  for  their  final/j/  attaining  their  objefts :  and 
*'  the  Catholics  will  feel,  that  as  Mr.  Pitt  could  not  concur  in 
"  a  hopelefs  attempt  to  force  it  now,  that  he  muft  at  all  times 
"  reprefs  with  the  fame  decifion  as  if  he  held  an  adverfe 
'*  opinion,  any  unconftitutional  conduA  in  the  Catholic  body. 
"  Under  thefe  circumftances  it  cannot  be  doubted  tliat  the 
"  Catholics  will  take  the  moft  loyal,  dutiful  and  patient  line 
"  of  condu6l,  that  they  will  not  fufPer  themfelves  to  be  led  into 
"  meafures,  which  can,  by  any  conftrudion,  give  a  handle  to 
"  the  oppofers  of  their  wiflies,  either  to  mifinterpret  their 
"  principles,  or  to  raife  an  argument  for  refitting  their  claims  j 
"  but  that  by  their  prudent  and  exemplary  demeanour  they  will 
"  afford  additional  grounds  to  the  growing  number  of  their 
"  advocates,  to  enforce  their  claims  on  proper  occafions,  until 
"  their  object  can  be  finally  and  advantagcoully  attained." 

"  The  Sentiments  of  ajincere  Friend  (i.e.  Marquis  Corn' 
"  xcaltis)  to  the  Catholic  Claims. 

*'  If  the  Catholics  fliould  now  proceed  to  violence,  or  enter- 
'  tain  any  ideas  of  obtaining  their  object  by  convulfive  mea- 
'  fures,  or  forming  aflbciations  with  men  of  Jacobinical 
'  principles,  they  muft  of  courfe  lofe  the  fupport  and  aid  of 
'  thofe  who  have  facrificed  their  own  fituations  in  their 
'  caufe,  but  who  would  at  the  fame  time  feel  it  to  be  their 
'  indifpenfable  duty  to  oppofe  every  thing  tending  to  con- 
*  fufion. 

"  On   the  other  hand,  ihould  the  Catholics  be  fen/ible  of 

the  benefits   they  pojfifs  by  hating  J'o  many  characters  of 

"  eminence 
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more  upon  the  fubject :  it  is  fiifficiently  appu- 
lent,  that  it  could  never  be  wife  or  juftiiiable  in 
him,  (I  fay,  juftifiable  as  a  Statefman)  even  if, 
having  changed  his  opinion,  he  chofe  to  agitate 
a  meafure  of  fuch  doubtful  utility,  to  maintain  it 
with  that  pertinacity  which  ended  in  his  re- 
lignation. 

But  this  will  be  ftill  more  apparent,  when  we 
come  to  the  other  ground  upon  which  the  mat- 
ter is  confidered,  with  refpea  to  "  the  time," 
and  the  public  circumftances  when  the  event 
took  place  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  as  I 
have  above  ftated,  that  there  may  be  circum- 
ftances which  will  render  it  very  unwife  to  bring 
forward  even  a  meafure  that  is  wife  in  itfelf. 
If  now  the  fituation  of  the  country  was  fuch  as 
to  ftand  moft  particularly  in  need  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
abiUties,  of  the  abilities  of  his  colleagues ;  was  it 
wife,  was  it  juftifiable  in  them  to  lay  fuch  ftrefs 
upon  a  meafure,  which,  taking  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  condua  together,  I  am  warranted  in  fay- 
ino-  he  muft  have  confidered  as  a  matter,  the  ex- 

o 

*'  eminetice  pledged  not  to  embark  in  the  fcrvke  of  G overnment , 
"  except  on  the  terms  of  the  Catholic  privileges  being  obtained, 
"  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  on  balancing  the  advantages  and  dlf- 
"  advantages  of  their  fituation  they  would  prefer  a  quiet 
"  and  peaceable  demeanour  to  any  line  of  conduft  of  an  op- 
'^  polite  defcription." 

Pioxiden's  Hiftorical  Review,  vol.  iii.  p.  9*4. 

D  pediency 
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pediency  of  which  was  by  no  means  clear,  as  a 
matter  even  of  perilous  experiment?  Was  it 
wife,  I  fay,  in  him  or  in  his  aifociates,  fo  to  urge 
luch  a  meafiire,  fo  to  infift  upon  it,  as  to  make 
the  continuance  of  their  fervices  to  depend 
upon  it ;  in  fliort,  in  their  opinion,  to  put  the 
fafety  of  the  country  to  the  hazard,  and  in  the 
end  to  leave  it  deftitute  of  its  beft  fupport  ?  Is 
there,  I  fay,  wifdom,  is  there  true  patriotifm,  is 
there  a  particle  of  found  judgment  in  this  ? 

Now,  as  to  the  real  extent  of  the  danger  to 
which  the  country  was  expofed,  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  crilis  to  which  it  was  brought,  very 
different  reprefentations  have  been  made  of 
them  by  the  two  "  Obfervers."  Either  of  them 
however,  let  me  firft  premife,  fully  warrants  the 
argument  which  I  have  above  maintained.  It 
is  therefore  with  another  view  that  I  am  now  to 
confider  the  fubje6l.  Juftice  to  ^Ir.  Addington, 
as  well  as  to  Mr.  Pitt,  requires  that,  without  ex- 
aggeration on  the  one  fide  or  on  the  other,  we 
ihould  afcertain  with  fome  corre6lnefs,  what  was 
at  that  time  the  ical  ftate  of  affairs,  what  were 
the  difficulties  which  the  new  miniflry  may  be 
fairly  faid  to  have  encountered. 

Mod  unqueftionably  the  pi6lure  which  the 
Near  Obferver  has  drawn,  is  molt  grievoufly 
overcharged;  *  "  the  complicated  predicament  of 

*  Curfory  Remarks,  p.  14. 

"  evil 
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"  evil  and  defpondency,"  "  the  want  of  a  diftind 
"  end,"  "or  remaining  obje6l  in  the  war,"  and  the 
"  hopelefsnefs  of  our  expeditions"'  are  expref- 
lions  which  I  fliouid  have  thought  none  but  the 
members,  or  the  friends,  of  what  is  now  called 
the  old  oppofition,  Avould  have  ufed.  As  little 
on  the  other  hand  can  I  agree  in  its  full  extent 
to  the  fplendid  reprefentation  given  by  the  other 
gentleman  of  *  "  Jacobinifm  almoft  eradicated  ;"' 
*'  Ireland  ready  to  be  tranquillized ;"'  "  our  fleets 
"  triumphant;"'  "  the  public  credit  completely  re- 
"  ftored ;"  "  the  nation  reconciled  to  the  exertions 
"  which  were  called  for."  It  is  a  miitaken  no- 
tion, which  was  indeed  entertained  generally 
enough,  that  Jacobinifm  was,  or  is  eradicated. 
I  fliould  think  that  the  Middlefex  and  Nottins:- 
ham  elections  had  made  that  point  fufficiently 
clear.  As  to  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  it  may, 
I  think,  be  fairly  concluded,  that  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleao-ues,  it  was  nothing: 
lefs  than  fecure,  fmce  it  could  only  be  eftabhihed 
by  a  meafure  which  many,  I  believe  moft  people, 
and  probably  Mr.  Addington,  confider  as  big 
with  the  utmolt  ruin.  As  to  the  anticipated 
triumph  of  our  fleet  at  Copenhagen,  I  fhall  Ihew 
that  alfo  to  have  been  nothing  lefs  than  certain. 
As  to  public  credit,  the  funds  were  not,  I  believe, 
at  all  higher  (56  and  a  fra6lion)  than  they  are 

*  Plain  Anfwer^  p.  9. 
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at  this  mcment,  when  we  have  to  experience 
not  only  the  fame  or  as  great  difficulties  in  our 
commerce  with  the  North,  but  are  expofed  to, 
what  moft  people  think,  very  ferious  danger  from 
the  projected  invafion  of  our  enemy.  And  as  to 
the  acquiefcence  of  the  nation,  it  muft  not  be 
denied  that  there  was  an  expedtation  and  defire 
(much  too  general  I  will  fay)  of  peace. 

I  was  not  one  of  thofe  M'ho  entertained  gloomy 
apprehcnfions  ;  I  combated,  ^\  ithin  my  narrow 
circle,  and  as  ftrongly  as  I  could,  every  cry  for 
peace  ;  and  would  have  had  every  one  prepared 
for  a  longer  contcft.  I  did  not  defpair — I  never 
defpaired  of  the  "  res  puh Ilea ;''  but  it  were  folly, 
or  fomething  worfe,  to  fay  that  it  was  not  a  mo- 
ment of  great  anxiet}',  of  fearful  and  perplexing 
doubt ;  that  any  man,  who  had  not  fome  firm- 
refs  of  mind,  nay,  a  very  confiderable  portion 
of  it,  would  at  fuch  a  moment  have  undertaken 
the  management  of  public  affairs. 

There  is  a  miftake  very  commonly  made,  when 
men  fpeak  of  times  paft,  that  they  take  into 
their  confideration  events  which  have  fubfe- 
quently  happened  ;  they  do  this,  even  when  they 
are  reafoning  upon  people's  feelings  at  the  mo- 
ment. Thus,  becaufe  our  armies  conquered  in 
Egypt,  becaufe  Lord  Xelfon  was  viftorious  at 
Copenhagen,  men  argue  as  if  their  fuccefs  had 
been  certain  from  the  very  outfet;  as  if  even  the 

palfage 
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pafTage  of  the  Sound  had  not  been  confidered 
as  an  object  of  great  danger.  It  is  moil  certain, 
and  it  were  bafe  injuftice  to  our  gallant  feamen 
and  foldiers  not  to  acknowledge,  that  in  both 
inftances  the3^had  unufual  difficulties  to  encoun- 
ter, moft  extraordinary  exertions  to  make.  It 
muft  be  faid,  with  refpe6l  to  Egypt  in  particular, 
that,  without  making  very  large  allowances  in- 
deed, for  Britiili  valour  and  Britifli  fkill,  we  can- 
not Itate  the  forces  fent  upon  that  expedition  as 
fully  adequate  to  their  objed:.  It  does  appear 
as  if  the  late  minifters  had  not  had  correal  infor- 
mation refpefting  the  numbers  of  the  French 
troops  in  that  quarter.  Our  gallant  battalions 
had  therefore  to  eifed,  a  landins^  and  to  fiofht 
their  way  under  many  difadvantages,  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy  fuperior  in  numbers,  as  well  as  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  country.  Was  there  tben, 
as  to  them,  I  will  aflv,  no  room  for  anxiety  ? 
And  as  to  Copenhagen,  fetting  afide  the  other 
circumftances  of  that  very  hard -fought  engage- 
ment, and  particularly  the  advantage  derived 
from  the  wonderful  prefence  of  mind  of  Lord 
Nelibn,  what,  if  a  certain  fignal,  of  which  fo 
much  has  been  faid,  and  about  the  exiftence  of 
which  there  feems  to  be  no  doubt,  what,  if  that 
only  had  been  obeyed  ;  as,  in  the  regular  courfe 
of  things,  it  Ihould  have  been  ?  And  now,  let 
me  add,  what,  if  only  one  of  thefe  expeditions 

had 
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]iad  failed  (and.j\Ii\  Addington  had  to  contem- 
plate fuch  an  event  as  poflible  at  leaft ;  the  re- 
cent failure  at  Feirol  even  flared  him  in  the 
face),  what  might  the  confequences  have  been 
to  the  country  ?  what  would  have  been  the  fitua- 
tion  of  minifters  ? 

Thofe  who  really  wilh  to  form  a  fair  judg- 
ment upon  the  fubjed,  fliould  turn  back  to  the 
newfpapers  of  the  day  :  they  will  there  read,  as 
part  of  the  fpeeches  in  parliament,  or  as  the  fen- 
timents  of  men  out  of  doors,  aiVertions  much 
ftronger  than  any  m  hich  I  have  made :  fuch  in- 
deed as  fufficicntly  warrant  the  "  Near  Obferver" 
in  the  ufe  of  the  word  "  confternation,"  and  the 
"  Accurate  Obferver"  in  his  adoption  of  it. — 
They  will  there  find  the  times  reprefented  as 
"  full  of  terror  and  difmay,"  the  "  crifis  as  mofl 
"  awful  and  momentous,"  as  moft  "  alarming," 
as  "  M'hat  in  the  whole  of  the  Britifli  hifiory  had 
"  not  its  equal."  Among  the  diftreiles  of  the 
moment,  the  fcarcity,  which  ftill  continued,  is 
not  to  be  forgotten.  But  indeed,  befides  the 
general  difficulties,  there  was  added  one  which 
preffed  in  a  particular  manner  upon  Mr.  Ad- 
dington himfelf  lie  could  not  but  be  aware 
that  he  mufl  be  known  as  coming  into  admi- 
niftration  in  direct  oppofition  to  the  meafure  of 
"  Catholic  emancipation,"  as  it  was  called.  What 
might  be  the  immediate  confequences  of  with- 
holding 
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liolding  this  boon,  could  not  be  afcertained : 
lie  muft  have  prepared  himfelf  to  meet  the  re- 
fentment  of  all  thoie  who  expected  to  lliare  in 
it ;  not  the  Roman  Catholics  only,  but  every 
fpecies  of  DiiTenters. 

Of  what  importance  this  was  conceived  to  be, 
may  be  collected  from  the  words  of  Lord  Car- 
lifle,  as  I  find  them  reported  in  a  Paper  of  that 
time.*  In  a  debate  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  on 
the  9th  of  February  (the  day  on  which  the 
change  of  Miniftry  was  announced),  he  is  ftated 
to  have  charaderifed  the  new  Adminiftration,  as 
an  Adminiftration  "  weak,  inefficient,  and  defec- 
"  tive  in  every  point  of  view,  intended  to  replace 
"  one  of  ftrength,  vigour  and  abilities."  "This 
"  wretched  Adminiftration,'"  he  added,  "  was 
"  alfo  to  undertake  the  dangerous  tafk  of  refaf- 
"  ing  a  boon  which  a  ftrong  and  powerful  Ad- 
"  miniftration  had  flu'unk  from  with  appre- 
"  henfion." 

I  the  more  readily  quote  thefe  words,  not  only 
as  they  furnilh  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  what  I 
have  above  faid,  refpecting  the  fuppofed  tranquil- 
lization  of  L'cland,  as  well  as  this  particular  dif- 
ficulty which  ^Ir.  Addington  had  to  contem- 
plate ;  but  as  they  alfo  give  the  firft  example  of 
that  torrent  of  abufe,  that  ftrain  of  unqualified 

*  Porcupine^  February  lOth. 
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reprobation,  which  he  M'as  fo  early  called  upon  to 
encounter. 

From  all  this,  and  more  might  be  added,  fome 
judgment  may  be  formed,  whether  it  is  Hkely 
that  a  want  of  firmnefs  lliould  be  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  charafter  of  a  man  who  confented 
to  take  fo  refponfible  an  office  under  fuch  com- 
plicated difficulties.     As  to  any  undue  motive,  as 
none  fuch  has  ever  been  imputed  to  I\Ir.  Adding- 
ton,  as  none  can  M'ith  the  leaft  fliadow  of  pro- 
priety be  imputed  to  him,  he  needs  no  defence 
upon  that  head.     TJie  truth  is,  and  every  body 
muft  acknowledge  it,  that  it  was  by  a  concur- 
rence of  extraorcfmary  circumftances  that  he  was, 
in  a  manner,  compelled  to  become  Minifter;  it 
was  (let  us  fpeak  plainly)  by  the  diftrefsful  litu- 
ation  to  which  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  Colleagues  had 
reduced  their  Sovereign.     They  had  propofed  to 
him  a  meafure,  which  not  only  appeared  to  him 
unwife  and  impolitic,  but  to  which  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  ijive  his  afl'ent  without  a  breach  of 
his  Coronation  Oath  :    yet  they  ceafed  not  to 
urge  the  point,  nay,  they  made  a  concurrence  in 
it  on  iiis  part  the  exprefs  condition  of  their  con- 
tinuance in  office.    Profeffing,  as  they  afterwards 
did,  to  have  been  governed  only  by  confcien- 
tious  motives,  they  allowed  not  to  their  Mafter 
the  privilege  which  they  claimed  for  themfelves : 
of  his  confcience,  ev^n  when  awakened  by  the 

fandity 


fandity  of  an  oath,  no  account  was  to  be  taken. 
When  it  is  confidered  that  in  this   ftreight  his 
Majefty  was,  in  a  manner,  Ihut  out  from  the 
cx)mmon  refourceof  reforting  to  the  Oppofition  ; 
that,  though  Mr.  Pitt  had  changed  his  opinion 
fmce  1790,  it  was  plain  enough  that  IMr.  Fox 
had  not;    when,  I  fay,  thefe  tilings  are  confi- 
dered, we  muft  not  wonder,  if  there  were  found 
individuals  who  thought,  as  the  "  Near  Obferver" 
<loes,  that  "  It  appeared  as  if  the  friends  of  the 
"  Ex-Miniftry  would  have  liked  better  to  have 
"  left  his  Majefty  altogether  without  a  Cabinet;" 
as  if  there  had  been  fome  expeflation  in  the  then 
INIiniftry  that  his  jMajefty  might  be  forced  into  a 
compliance  with  their  meafures.     Nay,  I  have 
heard    this   diftinCtly   avowed    by  perfons,  who 
fcrupled  not  to  tax  Mr.  Addington  with  a  breach 
•of  friendfliip  in  accepting  the  fituation  which 
Mr.  Pitfrefigned.*     This,  however,  as  not  di- 
rectly affecting  Mr.  Pitt,  or  only  as  matter  of 
furmife,  I  would  not  dwell  upon.     Still  the  mofl 
natural,  if  not  the  only  way  which  prefented  it- 
felf  to  his  Majefty  of  avoiding  what  he  conceived 
to  be  a  breach  of  his  oath,  was  to  look  out  for 
fome  individual  who  was  not  fettered  by  engage- 
ments, and  who  would  endeavour  to  form  an 

*  This  conjcdure  appears  to  me  to  receive  confiderable  cor- 
roboration from  the  contents  of  the  Papers  ftatcd  in  the  pre- 
ceding Note.  . 
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Adminirtratlon  at  liberty  to  concur  in  the  views 
of  their  Sovereign.  Such  a  man  was  found  in 
Mr.  Addington  ;  and  thofe  w  ho  think,  as  1  be- 
heve  the  great  body  of  the  Nation  now  think, 
that  the  meafure  in  queltion  was  both  ruinous 
and  unconftitutional,  mull:  applaud  him  for  hav- 
ing come  forw-ard  to  the  relief  of  his  Sovereign 
in  fuch  a  critical  moment.  He  was  in  fad  fo 
applauded  at  the  time,  by  fome  of  thefe  very 
Avritcrs  who  are  now  mod  lavilh  of  their  abufe 
againft  him,  who  ceafe  not  to  impute  to  him  the 
molt  dilhoneft  and  mercenary  views.  *  The  fact 
is,  that  his  taking  oflice  under  thole  circum- 
ftances,  with  a  relinquifhment  of  that  fituation 
which  he  was  then  holding  with  a  degree  of  re- 
putation and  eafe  to  himfelf  which  is  abfolutely 
unparalleled,  was  conlidercd  by  him,  and  Mas 
confidered  by  thofe  who  propofed  it  to  him,  and 
muft  be  confidered  by  every  candid  man,  as  an 
abfolute  and  real  facrifice. 

It  lliould  however  be  noticed,  that  the  "  more 
"  accurate  Ol^ferver,"  in  his  commendation  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  has  aflerted,  t  "  that  that  Gentleman 
"  made  a  diftin6t  offer  to  retain  his  fituation  un- 
"•  til  the  War  fhould  be  ended,  and  the  Country 

*  See  particularly  the  Porcupine  of  that  time,  contrafted 
with  the  Ilegijler  of  the  prefent  day,  by  the  fame  Editor, 
j  Plain  Anfwer,  p.  17. 

"  relieved 
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"  relieved  from  its  moft  prefling  difficulties,  pro- 
"  vided  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  in  the 
"  mean  time  to  prejudge  the  important  quef- 
"  tion,  the  difference  of  opinion  on  which  had 
"  led  to  his  rcfignation."  I  have  heard  fomething 
of  this  offer,  now  mentioned  to  the  public  for  the 
firft  time  ;  but  what  after  all  does  it  amount  to  ? 
Will  this  M-riter  explain  to  us  what  >\'as  implied 
in  the  alfurance  thus  required.  By  not  "  pre- 
"  judging  the  queftion,"  was  it  meant  to  be  im- 
plied, that  his  ]\Iajefty  might  at  fome  future  time 
admit  the  proportion  which  he  now  rejected? 
that  his  confcience  might  be  foothcd  into  com- 
pliance ?  If  it  meant  this,  it  meant  what  Mr.  Pitt 
in  fimilar  circumilances  would  have  rejected  with 
difdain.  If  it  meant  not  that,  it  meant  nothing. 
After  all,  why  make  terms,  or  talk  of  aifurances  ? 
For  who  brought  this  queftion  forward  ?  Who 
preffed  it  upon  the  Sovereign  r  Who  but  ]\Ir. 
Pitt  and  his  Colleagues  ?  Could  they  not  then 
fuffer  it  quietly  to  drop  r  Could  they  not  have 
retained  their  opinion,  and  fuffered  the  King  to 
do  the  fame  ;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  notwithftanding, 
have  remained  in  office  until  the  War  fhould  be 
ended,  and  the  Country  relieved  from  its  dif- 
ficulties.* 

Thus 

*  After  all  it  might  be  of  great  importance  (fince  the  fad 
is  brought  forward  as  being  important)    to  know  diftincUy 
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Thus  far  I  have  reafoned  upon  the  facts  as 
they  may  he  colleded  from  the  "  Plain  Anfwer  ;" 
but  it  is  time  to  remove  this  veil  of  mvftery,  and 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  the  real  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  tranfatlion.  In  doing  this, 
let  it  be  obferved  that  I  fliall  ftate  nothing  which 
is  not  as  generally  known  as  are  the  caufes  of 
any  former  change  of  ]\Iiniftry.  But  fome  how 
or  other  (whether  from  accident  or  delign)  the 
real  truth  has  been  ratb.er  kept  back.  It  is  now 
become  ablblutcly  indifpenfable  to  bring  it  for- 
ward, on  account  of  the  idea  which  has  gone 
abroad  and  been  encouraged,  if  not  by  j\Ir.  Pitt, 
yet  by  thofe  who  are  his  avowed  friends,  that 
it  is  entirely  to  the  friend lliip  of  that  Gen- 
tleman, that  Mr.  Addington  owes  his  fituation. 
He  has  been  confidercd  by  fome  as  the  mere 
puppet  to  be   moved   by  his  predecelfor;    and 

"  through  whom,"  and  "to  whom,"  the  offer  was  made, 
and  by  whom"  not  accepted.  I  fay  this,  becaufe  from  the 
very  unequivocal  evidence  which  we  have  of  Mr.  Addington's 
defire  that  Mr.  Pitt  fliould  be  in  office,  whether  as  conti- 
nuing in  it,  or  returning  to  it,  it  is  evident  that  he  muft  have 
defired  the  offer  to  be  accepted.  But  indeed  is  it  certain — will 
the  "  Plain  Obferver"  venture  to  fay,  that  he  is  not  miftaken 
in  faying,  that  "  it  was  not  accepted  ?"  I  can  conceive  pretty 
good  reafons  why  Mr.  Pitt  himfelf  fhould  rather  wifh  to  recal 
his  offer,  when  he  confidered  that  a  Minifler  remaining  in  of- 
fice, under  fuch  terms,  muft  lofe  a  confiderable  portion  of  his 
influence,  and  the  Government  be  comparatively  weak. 

manv 
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many  perfons  have  thought,  or  aflfe6led  to  think, 
that  without  the  recommendation  and  fupport 
of  that  Gentleman,  he  never  could  have  heen 
placed,  or  continued  to  he,  at  the  head  of  Admi- 
niftration.  This  idea  is  the  more  neceffary  to  be 
refifted,  becaufe  it  is  connected  with  that  other 
equally  unfounded  and  mifchievous  pofition, 
that  the  prefent  Adminiflration  are  in  themfelves 
weak  and  inefficient,  and  have,  in  faft,  no  ftrength 
but  what  they  borrow  from  the  fupport  of  others. 
Such  are  the  notions  which  are  at  Icaft  favoured, 
if  not  adually  propagated  by  the  prefent  coun- 
fellors  of  i\lr.  Pitt,  and  fome  of  them  exprefsly 
avowed  in  a  publication  fent  out  into  the  world 
under  his  own  eye.*  Now  mark  how  "  a  plain 
tale  fliall  put  them  down/' 

The  fa6ls  are  thcfe :  The  late  cabinet  had  ar- 
ranged their  meafures  refpe^ting  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and  of  courfe  the  abolition  of  all  tefts,with- 
out  the  leaft  communication  with  their  Sovereign. 
This  very  extraordinary  change  in  the  conftitution 
was  all  concerted  and  ready  to  be  brought  forward 
without  his  IMajefty  having  the  leaft  intimation  of 
it ;  fomehow  or  other,  however,  it  did  tranfpire, 
and  came  to  his  Majefty's  ears.  On  the  Tuefday 
(the  of  February)  the  Imperial  Parliament 

had  met,   and   the  members   proceeded  to  be 
fworn  in.     It  was  underftood  (the  public  will 

*  Plain  Anfwer,  p.  29,  O9,  78,  79- 
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recolle6l  all  thefe  circumftances)  that  the  King 
was  to  come  clown  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  on  the 
Thurfday,  for  the  piirpofe  of  opening  the  Sef- 
fions.  All  at  once  this  was  altered,  and  his  Ma- 
jefty's  coming  down  delayed  till  the  Monday. 
It  was  affigned  as  a  reafon,  that  more  time  fliould 
be  given  for  members  to  be  fworn  in.  The  rea- 
fon, however,  was  this :  At  the  levee  on  the 
Wednefday,  his  Majefty,  having  learnt  what  was 
going  forward,  exprelVed  himfelf  to  Mr.  Dimdas 
(now  Lord  Melville)  in  very  ftrong  and  pointed 
terms  upon  the  fubjeft.  He  did  this  publicly, 
and  in  the  hearing  of  the  whole  circle.  This 
was,  I  fiippofe,  one  of  the  c'lrcimjlances,  and  a 
principal  one,  alluded  to  by  the  "  Accurate  Ob- 
fervcr,"  p.  8.  It  probably  gave  the  firft  impulfe 
to  the  change.  What,  however,  is  of  mofi;  im- 
portance to  the  prefent  queftion,  is  this,  and  let  the 
reader  bear  it  in  mind,  that  Mr.  Addington  was, 
and  continued  to  be  ignorant  of  this,  as  well  as 
of  all  that  had  paifed,  till  the  moment  when,  moft 
unexpectedly,  he  received  his  Majefty's  command 
to  attend  him  at  St.  James's,  for  the  purpofe  of 
forming  an  adminiftration.*     M'hoever  confiders 

the 

*  This  is  the  real  and  plain  ftate  of  the  cafe  ;  fo  little  pre- 
tence is  there  for  ftating  Mr.  Pitt  to  be  the  promoter,  or  even 
the  recommender  to  office,  of  Mr.  Addington.  After  this, 
would  not  one  wonder  (if  from  fuch  a  man  any  thing  could 
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the  circumftances  of  Mr.  Addington's  fituattoiirat 
that  time,  as  I  have  before  ftated  them,  will  not 
think  it  ftrange  that  he  hefitated ;  that  he  took 
every  means  to  prevent  the  change  that  was  in  agi- 
tation ;  that  it  was  not  without  great  reluctance, 
and  after  fome  delay,  that  the  matter  was  fettled. 
It  was  probably  during  the  interval,  that  the 
offer  was  made,  which  is  fpoken  of  in  "  The 
Plain  Anfwer,"  When,  however,  the  matter  was 
fettled,  not  only  Mr.  Pitt,  but  every  member  of 
the  old  adminiftration  exprefled  their  hearty  joy 
and  fatisfaction  at  it.  They  felt  (it  was  impoifible 
that  they  fliould  not  feel)  how  very  advantageous 
it  was  to  them  perfonally,  that,  if  they  were  to 
go  out,  they  Ihould  be  fucceeded  by  men  who 
were  well  difpofed  towards  them  ;  who  had  ap- 
proved, and  would  fupport,  the  mcafures  of  their 
adminiftration.  Let  any  one  confider  what 
would  have  been  the  confequences,  if  his  ]\Ia- 
jefty  had  been  driven,  as  he  might  have  been,  to 
call  for  alTiftance  upon  any  of  the  members  of 
what  is  termed  the  "  Old  Oppofition."  What 
could  the   late  cabinet  have  expedled  in  that 

excite  wonder)  at  the  impudence  of  Cobbett,  who,  in  one  of 
his  late  Ilegifters,  adually  Hates  as  a  fadt,  that  Mr.  Pitt  almofl: 
hawked  about  the  adminiftration ;  that  he  offered  it  firft  to 
Mr.  Ryder,  (now  Lord  Harrowby)  before  he  offered  it  to 
Mr.  Addington  ! ! ! 

cafe, 
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cafe,  but  that  they  iliould  be  harraffed  with  re- 
peated motions  of  cenfure?  That  every  faiUire, 
every  embarrairment  which  was  experienced, 
ihould  be  alcribed  to  the  folly  or  the  wickednefs 
of  their  counfels  ?  That  the  nation  fliould  be 
told  by  thole,  who  would  then  perhaps  have 
carried  the  popular  cry  with  them,  that  affairs 
had  been  fo  mifconducted,  as  to  render  it  almoft 
impofhble  either  to  carry  on  war,  or  to  make 
peace  ?  Would  not  every  little  defeat  in  their 
adminiftration  have  been  brought  forward ;  all 
their  merits  kept  out  of  light  ?  From  this,  and 
much  more,  they  were  relieved  by  Mr.  Adding- 
ton's  confenting  to  become  their  fucceflbr.  By 
his  engaging  to  carry  on  adminiftration,  they 
became  at  once  fecure  from  every  unfair  attack, 
they  were  enabled  to  retire  in  peace,  and  with- 
out, as  they  conceived,  any  diminution  of  cha- 
racter or  of  reputation. 

After  this,  is  it  not,  I  will  a{k,  rather  too  much 
for  thefe  gentlemen  to  be  now  haggling  and 
quibbling  about  the  fort  and  degree  of  fupport 
which  they  engaged  to  give?  Will  it  be  be- 
lieved, that  they  were  making  terms  with  the 
man  who  was  relieving  them  from  very  great  and 
very  fcrious  difficulties  ?  Does  not  the  very 
nature  of  the  tranfaclion  carry  with  it  internal 
and  decilive  evidence,  that  the  promife  of  fup- 
port, 
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port,  by  whomfoever  and  whenfoever  it  was 
given,  muft  have  been  both  broad,  and  cordial 
and  unquaUfied  ? 

Now,  however,  we  are  told,  that  this  promife 
of  fupport  was  not  unqualified ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  given  fubjecl  to  expreis  limita- 
tions. And  this  is  become  a  material  point  to  be 
afcertained,  becaufe  Lord  Grenville  moft  un- 
queftionably  has  withdrawn  his  fupport  alto- 
gether ;  and  Mr.  Pitt's  has  only  been  continued, 
of  late  moft  particularly,  with  fome  referve  and 
o-reat  coldnefs :  as  to  IMr.  Windham,  he  feems 
not  to  be  at  all  implicated  in  the  quefuon. 

As  to  this  indeed  we  muft,  it  feems,  come  at 
the  truth,  if  poffible,  from  fomething  befides  the 
diredl  evidence  ;  for  here  our  two  witneffes  pofi- 
tively  and  flatly  contradict  each  other;  what  is 
exprefsly  affertcd  on  the  one  fide,  is  as  exprefsly 
denied  on  the  other.  If,  however,  we  Ihould  be 
difpofed  even  to  admit,  in  this  inftance,  the  claim 
of  the  "  More  Accurate  Obferver,"  to  a  "  nearer 
obfervation,"  yet  one  thing,  in  addition  to  what 
I  have  already  ftated,  muft  be  allowed ;  that  a 
promife  of  "  conftant,  active,  and  zealous  fup- 
port," muft  have  meant,  if  words  mean  any  thing, 
fomething  that  was  not  abfohitely  precarious, 
fomething  that  implied  p.erfonal  confidence; 
fomething  like  a  promife,  that,  at  leaft,  a  favour- 
able conftruftion  would  be  put  upon  the  mea- 
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fures  of  the  perfon  fo  to  be  fupported ;  that  the 
fiipport  would  be  given  chearfully,  and  not  with- 
drawn but  for  reafons  tlie  moft  weighty  ;  not 
for  flight  and  petty  differences  of  opinion. 

Now,  I  will  afk  any  man  who  has  examined, 
or  will  take  the  pains  to  examine,  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Grenville,  or  even  of  Mr.  Pitt,  for  more 
than  a  year  pafl,  wliether  any  fuch  cordiahty, 
or  confidence,  or  perfeft  co-operation,  has  been 
difplayed  by  them  ?  Wliether,  on  the  contrar}', 
as  to  Lord  Grenville  almoft  from  the  beginning, 
and  as  to  Mr.  Pitt  for  a  confiderable  time  back, 
they  have  not  appeared  to  look  upon  their  fuc- 
ceffors  with  a  certain  degree  of  fufpicion  and 
diftruft  ?  And  whethei  the  afTiftance  which 
they  have  given,  has  not  been  beflowed  with  a 
niggard  hand;  with  a  countenance  that  partook 
of  indifference  at  leaft,  if  not  of  hof^ihty?  Have 
not,  I  will  add,  thefe  promifers  of  fupport  been 
all  along  the  firft  to  canvafs  the  proceedings  of 
adminiftration,  with  the  utmoft  jealoufy  and 
particularity  ?  Have  they  not  ihewn  themfelves 
lludiouS  to  point  out  defedls ;  to  devife  objec- 
tions ? 

I  know  that  in  one  very  remarkable  inOance, 
Mr.  Pitt  has  fupported  the  miniftry  without  re- 
serve, and  with  great  effect ;  but  I  am  not  fure 
that  even  then  his  manner,  or  even  language, 
was  fuch  as  quite  fuited  the  long  habits  of  friend- 

fliip 
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iliip  in  which  he  had  Hved  with  Mr.  Addington  ; 
and  he  has  lately  taken  care,  materially  to  qua- 
lify, I  had  almoft  faid  to  retrad,  the  iliare  which 
they  have  enjoyed  of  his  approbation.     But  in- 
deed, independently  of  the  obfervations  which 
naturally  arife  out  of  ]\Ir.  Pitt's  fupport  of  the 
peace,  it  is  plain  that  this  farniflies  no  contradic- 
tion to  what   I  have  alleged,  fince,  compared 
with  his  fubfequent  condua,  it  is  confidered  on 
all  hands,  by  Lord  Grenville  as  well  as  by  every 
body  elfe,  as  a  proof  of  great  inconfiftency  in 
that  gentleman. 

Such  is  the  light  in  which  the  fubjed  appears 
to  me,  when  taken  under  a  general  view.  It 
does  feem  as  if  the  promife  of  fupport  (what- 
ever it  was,  provided  only  we  fuppofe  it  given 
in  fulcerity  and  fnnplicity  of  heart,)  had  not 
been  fubftantially  complied  Avith,  not  complied 
with  according  to  the  fpirit  of  fuch  an  eng;age- 
ment. 

Some  people  may  think,  that  Mr.  Pitt  and 
his  colleagues,  perhaps  Lord  Grenville  more  par- 
ticularly, may  have  feen  their  error ;  that  they 
have  come  to  regret  the  lituation  which  they 
fo  wantonly  threw  away  ;  that,  being  diflatisfied 
with  their  own  conduct,  they  have,  as  many 
people  do,  thought  it  better  to  be  angry  with 
any  body  elfc  than  with  themfelves ;  that,  in  this 
humour,  they  have  begun  by  dealing  captioufly 
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with  their  friends,  and  at  laft  worked  themfelves 
lip  into  a  downright  quarrel. 

I  will  not  affirm  that  this  is  the  cafe,  but  I 
will  fay  that  their  conduct  will  be  eafier  ac- 
counted for,  upon  this  fuppofition,  than  upon 
any  other. 

But  not  to  rely  upon  a  general  view,  let  us 
come  to  fomewhat  a  more  particular  examina- 
tion. The  fuppofed  limitation  upon  this  pro- 
niife  of  fupport,  muft  have  been  either  exprclTed 
or  implied.  We  are  told  that  there  w.is  fome- 
thing  diftindly  exprefled  by  ]\Ir.  Pitt,  upon 
three  points,*  but  as  neither  of  the  points  are 
detailed,  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  fay,  whether 
the  conditions  were  fuch  as  ought  to  have  been 
impofed,  whether  they  were  or  could  have  been 
accepted  by  Mr.  Addington,  or  whether,  after 
acceptance,  they  were  broken.  Upon  what  can 
be  only  vague  conjecture,  it  would  be  idle  to 
waftc  our  time.  If  thefe  points  are  thofe  upon 
which  Mr.  Pitt  has  made  his  ftand  in  oppofition, 
thty  \v\\\  come  to  be  confidered  by  and  by.  My 
firm  opinion,  however,  is,  that  no  exprefs  pro- 
mife  of  fupport  was  given,  and  if  fo,  there  is  an 
end  alfo  to  any  fuppofed  reftridion  or  qualifica- 
tion of  that  promife.  Both  refted  merely  iu 
implication. 

*  Plain  Anfwer,  p.  20. 
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What  then  could  be  the  Hmitation  which 
could  or  ought  to  be  fairly  implied  ?  Let  us 
take  Lord  Grenville's  words  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  as  ftated  by  the  "  Accurate  Obferver;" 
accoi^ding  to  him,  his  lordfliip  connected  his  fup- 
port  with  a  promife  of  the  prefcnt  adminiftration 
to  "  continue  to  aft  upon  the  fame  geiieral  fyf- 
"  tern  which  had  been  adopted  by  their  prede- 
"  cefibrs."  Let  us  now  admit  this  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  Lord  Grenville's  conduct,  both  in  his 
fupport  and  oppofition ;  only  bearing  in  mind 
that  ^\hat  niinifters  were  to  follow  was  the  gene- 
ral  fyftem  adopted  by  their  predeceffors.  This 
indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  fo  declared,  mult 
have  been  fo  underftood  ;  for  to  promife  fupport 
only  upon  condition  of  approving  t^tx^  particu- 
lar and  minute  act  of  an  adminiftration,  would  be 
perfectly  nugatory.  Now,  this  fyftem  may  be 
(I  had  almoft  faid,  muft  be)  confidered  under 
two  heads ;  as  it  relates,  firft,  to  our  internal  go- 
vernment, and  fecondly,  to  ourfor'^ign  relations, 
particularly  the  war  with  France. 

As  to  the  lirft  point,  I  apprehend  that,  what 
that  fyftem  was,  may  be  fummed  up  in  a  few 
words  :  that  it  confifted  (and  furely  I  put  it  not 
unfavourably  for  the  late  minifters,)  in  the  main- 
tenance of  our  conftitution,  and  of  the  monarchy 
in  particular,  againft  the  attacks  of  faction,  and 
more  efpecially,  what  is  called  Jacobinifm.    Now 
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as  in  refpe^t  of  this,  I  have  heard  no  charge 
againft  Mr.  Addington,  as  having  been  guilty  of 
any  pofitive  offence  or  criniinai  ncghgence,  I 
may  put  that  out  of  the  queftion. 

I  go  indeed  upon  the  prefumption  that,  the 
omitting  to  renew  the  bill  for  the  fufpenfion  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  and  other  bills  of  the 
fame  nature,  will  not  be  confidered  as  fuch  a  de- 
parture. It  will  hardly  be  imputed  as  a  crime 
to  Mr.  Addington,  that  under  his  adminiftration 
the  nation  is  more  generally  quiet  and  apparent- 
ly contented,  while  at  the  fame  time,  we  have  no 
fcditious  afiembhcs,  while  the  conftitution  is  pre- 
ferved,  and  the  fovereign  beloved  and  refpeded. 

\Vc  come  then  to  the  fecond  head ;  that  of 
tranfactions  with  foreign  powers,  and  efpecially 
with  that  which  feems  ahnoft  to  have  fwallowcd 
up  all  the  others,  the  government  (for  it  cannot 
be  called  either  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  or  demo- 
cracy) of  France.  With  refpecl  to  this,  I  un- 
dcrftand  the  obje(5l  to  be  attained  by  the  war 
M'ith  that  power,  to  have  been  diftinftly  ftated 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  as  "  Indemnity  for  the  paft  and 
fecurity  for  the  future."  This  has  been  fo often 
repeated,  that  as  to  this  point  there  can  be  no 
miftake.  Now,  a  peace  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
Addington  with  that  government,  about  which, 
certainly  there  have  been  different  opinions, 
and  various :  but  the  only  hght  in  which  we  are 
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now  to  view  it,  is,  whether  that  peace  was  a  de- 
parture from  the  general  fyftem  adopted  hy  the 
laft  adminiftratlon.  Perhaps  other  people  may 
claim  a  right  of  judging  \vhether  it  was  fuch  a 
departure,  hut  furely  when  the  accufation  is 
brought  by  members  of  the  old  cabinet,  nothing 
can  be  more  fair  and  unexceptionable  than  to 
refer  ourfelves  to  the  declared  opinion  of  the 
individual  members  who  compofed  that  very 
cabinet. 

Now  as  to  this,  the  firft  of  them,  the  acknow- 
ledged prime  minifter,  Mr.  Pitt,  has  given  his 
decided  approbation  to  the  peace;  we  muft  con- 
clude that  it  is  fuch  a  peace  as  he  would  have 
made.  I  will  afn:  them,  with  fuch  a  fandion  as 
this,  with  the  head  of  the  late  adminiftratlon 
eivins:  his  full  concurrence  to  the  meafure  which 
is  excepted  againft,  can  minifters  fairly  be  con- 
fidered  as  liable  to  be  arraigned  ''  for  having  de- 
"  parted  from  the  general  fyftem  of  their  prede- 
"  ccfTors."  ?  From  Avhom  are  we  to  take  the  ge- 
neral fentiments  of  a  cabinet,  but  from  him  who 
is  allowed  to  take  the  lead  in  it  r  who  fliall  fay 
whether  a  rule  or  principle  has  been  adhered  to, 
if  not  the  perfon  who  himfelf  laid  it  down  ? 

But  indeed,  I  need  not  reft  upon  Mr.  Pitt's 
decifion  only ;  let  the  voices  of  the  late  cabi- 
net individually  be  counted,  and  Lords  Gren- 
ville   and   Spencer,  and    iMr.  Windham  are  ftill 
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but  a  minority.  Lord  :\Ielville,  I  admit,  did 
not  approve  of  the  peace,  but  he  has  not  on 
that  or  any  other  account,  gone  into  oppofition. 
This,  however,  is  not  all:  take  not  only 
the  prefcnt  opinions  of  the  late  minifters,  but, 
^\hat  is  ftronger,  examine  their  mcafures.  Did 
they  not  thenifelves  treat  with  tlie  French  go- 
vernment, under  the  Direftory  ?  Did  they  not 
proffer  terms,  in  the  firft  inftance,  which,  even 
if  they  had  been  adhered  to,  (and  they  were  pro- 
feffcdly  not  an  ultimatum)  were  not  very  wide- 
ly different  from  tiiofe  in  queftion?  Does  the 
Peace  of  Amiens,  I  fay,  if  fairly  and  candidly 
confidered,  deferve  to  be  reprobated,  as  a  depar- 
ture from  the  general  fyftem  of  thofc  who  con- 
duced the  negociations  at  Lifle  ? 

If  this  reafoning  be  juft,  and  I  fee  not  how  it 
is  defedive,  if  the  great  and  important  meafurc 
upon  which  mens'  minds  are  divided,  affords  no 
jufdtication  for  Lord  Grcnville's  conduft,  let  him 
not,  let  not  his  advocates,  refort  to  differences 
upon  petty  points,  to  quarrels  for  ftraws,  which 
none  but  men,  previoufly  diffatisfied,  will  raife, 
and  which  do  no  credit  to  thofc  who  enter  into 
them. 

I  muft  therefore  take  it,  that  it  does  appear, 
that  the  condurl  of  minifters  has  not  been  fuch, 
in  the  opinion  of  their  predeceffors  themfelves, 
as  to  fct  Lord  Grenville  or  his  colleagues  free 
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from  the  proniife  which  they  had  given,  even 
upon  the  grounds  ftated  by  himlelf.  But  I  will 
go  farther,  and  fay,  that,  if  we  take  their  own 
judgment,  adiiference  of  opinion  upon  the  quef- 
tion  of  peace,  or  war  with  France,  is  no  caufe  of 
difunion  between  people  really  united,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  be  no  reafon  for  the  fame  people 
to  withdraw  their  fupport,  where  they  really 
meant  to  give  it. 

I  need  hardly  add  that,  I  allude  to  the  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  which  prevailed  in  the  late  cabi- 
net upon  the  "  Projet"  at  Lifle.  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, it  feems,  totally  difapproved  of  it ;  yet  he 
not  only  went  on  with  the  fame  perfons  in  ad- 
miniftration,  but  even,  as  it  is  ftated,  ftood  up  in 
defence  of  the  meafure  in  Parliament.  Let  it 
be  recollected,  that  a  member  of  a  cabinet  is  now 
underllood  to  be  refponfible  for  every  meafure 
in  which  he  joins  ;  and  yet  Mr.  Windbam,  under 
this  refponfdjility,  fupported  a  meafure  which  he 
condemned  ;  and  Lord  Grenville  and  he  went  on 
in  perfect  harmony  together.  How  then  Ihould 
it  happen,  that  in  a  cafe  where  no  refponfibility 
was  incurred,  and  only  a  limple  afleut,  or  perhaps 
a  forbearance  to  dilfent  was  required,  nay,  even 
a  diiient  fimply  and  without  violence  expreiled, 
would  have  been  accepted,  fuch  an  uncommon 
delicacy  /liould  all  at  once  have  prevailed,  a  fenfe 
of  duty  fo  imperious  fliould  all  at  once  have 
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fhewii  itfelf  ?  How  is  it,  that  precifely  the  fame 
meafure  (for  the  difference  as  to  this  purpofe,  is 
immaterial)  wliicli  was  before  fo  coolly  acqiii- 
efced  ill,  Ihould  now  provoke  fuch  a  torrent  of 
indignation  ? 

But  this,  too,  is  not  ail :  How  is  it  that  this 
fame  Peace  of  Amiens,  which  has  all  of  a  fudden 
made  fuch  a  monfter  of  IVIr.  Addington,  has  in 
no  May  derogated  from  the  hiftre  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
charader  ?  How  is  it  that,  while  it  has  fet  Lord 
Grenville  at  fuch  a  fearful  diftance  from  the 
former  gentleman,  it  has  only  connefted  his 
Lord  ill  ip  more  clofely  M'ith  the  latter?  It  will 
not  be  laid,  that  there  is  this  difference  between 
them,  that  Mr.  Addington  made  the  peace, 
while  Mr.  Pitt  only  would  have  made  it  if  he 
could.  As  ftatefmen,  I  prefumc,  they  are  both 
equally  committed,  guilty  or  innocent  in  an 
equal  degree.  How  then,  I  repeat  it,  can  Lord 
Grenville  affign  that  meafure  as  a  juft  caufe  of 
violent  oppofition  to  Mr.  Addington,  which  he 
confiders  as  no  bar  to  an  union  with  Mr.  Pitt? 

Is  it  then  too  much  to  fay,  are  there  not 
grounds  to  conclude,  that  either  Lord  Grenville 
was  not,  from  the  very  beginning,  hearty  in  the 
promife  of  fupport  which  he  gave,  or  that  he 
very  foon  repented,  and  determined  to  get  rid 
of  it. 

I  will  admit  that  this  cannot,  upon  equally 
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ftrong  grounds,  be  inferred,,  of  Mr.  Pitt.  I  am 
willing  to  believe,  that  having  once  entered  into 
engagements,  he  was  difpofed,  under  any  fup- 
pofed  difadvantage,  to  adhere  to  them.  I  will 
believe,  that  he  was  not  fo  infenfible  to  the  force 
of  private  friendfliip,  as  to  refolve  all  at  once  to 
feparate  himfelf  from  the  companion  of  his 
youth,  and  the  friend  of  his  riper  years ;  from 
the  man  with  whom  he  had  Hved  fo  long  upon 
terms  of  the  utmoft  familiarity ;  with  whom, 
down  to  the  lalt  moment,  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  communicating  in  the  moft  unreferved 
manner,  upon  every  public  and  every  private 
fubjed.  I  believe  that  he  felt,  as  every  man 
muft  feel,  that,  laying  afide  all  quibbling  upon 
terms,  Mr.  Addington,  by  taking  office  with 
his  approbation,  and  under  fuch  circumfiances, 
had  acquired  a  claim  to  his  fupport ;  to  real, 
honeft,  and  fubftantial  fupport.  I  behevCj  as  I 
faid  before,  that  he  was  difpofed  to  give  it,  and 
will  further  acknowledge,  that  he  fet  out  with 
giving  it  moft  fairly  and  honourably.  But  Mr. 
Pitt,  though  a  great  man,  is  but  a  man ;  and 
all  men,  even  great  men,  and  great  men  perhaps 
moft  of  all,  ha\e  perfons  a  Lout  them  by  M'hofe 
advice  or  converfation  they  are  liable  to  be  in- 
fluenced ;  and  by  whofe  partial  or  interefted 
views,  they  not  unfrequently  fufter  their  private 
judgment  to  be  warped.     Some  of  thefe  minor 
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friends,  (or  ''  pretended  friends,"  I  might  fay 
with  the  "  More  Accurate  Obfcrver,")  of  Mr. 
Pitt  had  gone  out  with  him,  and  probably  (ac- 
cording to  the  exprelTion  reported  of  a  late 
noble  lord,  when  the  coalition  miniftry  was 
routed)  becaufe  they  "  thought  it  the  beft  lay." 
They  imagined  that  they  had  only  walked  out 
in  order  to  come  in  again  in  higher  fituations. 
"When  they  found  this  event  delayed,  nay,  that 
from  the  turn  which  thinscs  were  takins:,  it  be- 
came  a  little  problematical  whether  it  would  ever 
take  place,  they  naturally  became  uneafy  ;  that 
uneafmefs  was  vented  by  fome  of  them  in  Par- 
liament, and  in  terms  which  were  generally 
thought  rather  extraordinary.  But  in  order  to 
accomplifli  their  ends,  it  M'as  further  neceflfary, 
not  only  that  the  miniftry  fhould  go  out,  but 
that  Mr.  Pitt  iliould  be  adive  in  turning  them 
out.  To  pcrfuade  him,  therefore,  to  declare 
himfelf  in  oppolitfon,  became  to  them  an  objeft 
of  the  firft  confequence ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  con- 
ceive, that  means  of  effeding  this  would  not  in 
their  opinion  be  wanting.  In  particular,  the 
idea  which  was  fo  ftudioufly  propagated  of  the 
weaknefs  and  inability  of  minifters  might  be 
brought  forward,  the  dangers  of  the  country 
might  be  exagerated,  and  much  regret  be  cx- 
prelfed  that  it  fhould  be  left  deftitutc  of  his  fup- 
port;  and  then,  as  of  courfe,  the  perfuafion  that 
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he  was  the  only  man  who  could  fave  the  ftatc, 
would  foon  be  converted  into  a  duty  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  wrefl  the  adminiftration  from 
the  feeble  hands  in  which  it  was  placed. 

It  was  owing  probably  to  fuggeftions  like 
thefe,  or  caufes  of  this  nature,  that  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  before  laft,  a  gradual  decreafe 
began  to  be  obferved  in  the  cordiality  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  proceedings  towards  Mr.  Addington ;  and 
there  appeared  futhcient  reafon  to  apprehend, 
that  unlefs  fome  alteration  took  place,  the  mi- 
nifter  woukl  foon  fee  his  former  friend  ranging 
himfelf  in  decided  oppolition,  or  maintaining 
fuch  a  fufpicious  and  uncertain  neutrality,  as 
would  be  not  lefs,  and  perhaps  more  detrimental 
than  the  moft  declared  hoftility. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  in  order  to  avert  a  ftate  of 
things  fo  diftrelling  to  his  private  as  well  as  to 
his  public  feelings,  to  procure  a  return  of  that 
friendlliip  which  he  continued  affectionately  to 
cheriili,  as  well  as  to  fecure  to  the  country  the 
more  immediate  afliftance  of  abilities  w^iich  were 
valued  as  highly  by  him  as  by  any  man  alive, 
that  ]\Ir.  Addington,  early  in  the  laft  year, 
readily  liftened  to  fuggeftions  thrown  out  (no 
matter  by  whom)  of  Mr.  Pitt's  being  difpofed  to 
enter  asfain  into  adminiftration.  This  brinsrs 
us  to  the  confideration  of  our  third  point,  viz. 
"  The  circumftances  of  the  negotiation  for  the 
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"  return  of  Mr.  Pitt  into  office  :"  and  here  again, 
I  fhall  have  to  fhew^  that  the  "  ^lore  Accurate 
"  Obferver"  is  wrong,  not  only  in  liis  reafoning, 
but  in  a  point  of  fa6t ;  in  the  very  contradidion 
which  he  gives  to  the  "  Near  Obferver"  as  to 
that  facl. 

Now  I  would  firft  obferve,  that  it  fcems  to  me 
of  no  great  confequence  by  whom  the  fird  formal 
intimation  was  given  ;  and  I  am  not  therefore 
inclined  to  difpute  the  alfertion  of  the  "  More 
"  Accurate  Obferver,"  "  that  the  negotiation 
"  originated  with  Mr.  Addington."  I  of  courfe 
acquit  Mr.  Pitt  of  any  imputation  \vhich  could 
arife  from  the  contrary  fuppofition.  I  cannot, 
however,  fubfcribe  to  the  aflertions  of  that  gen- 
tleman, that  Mr.  Addington  was  led  to  do  it  by 
a  fenfe  of  his  weaknel's,  which  made  "  his  wilh 
"  for  Mr.  Pitt  increafe  with  the  difficulty  of 
"  his  fituation."  This  is  a  paltry  device  to  make 
people  fuppofe  that  Mr.  Addington  was  appre- 
henfive  he  could  not  ftand  without  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Pitt*     He  had  no  fuch  apprehenfions,  and 
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*  This  is  clear,  from  the  aera  of  the  commencement  of  thefe 
negotiations  being  kept  out  of  fight.  The  whole  is  thrown 
forward  to  the  end  of  March,  when  the  renewal  of  the  war 
began  to  be  looked  for ;  and  not  a  word  is  fald  of  what  paffed 
jn  January,  when  Sebailiani's  Report  had  not  been  publiftied, 
and  when  therefore  the  prefervation  of  peace  was  flill  in  con- 
templation. 
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the  event  has  proved  that  he  had  no  reafon  to 
entertain  any  fuch  apprehenfions.     His  motives 
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templation.  But,  perhaps,  this  was  only  that  overture,  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Addington,  which  is  chara6lerifed  by  the 
"  More  Accurate  Obferver,"  as  being  "  too  foolifh,  I  had  al- 
"  moft  faid  too  infulting,  to  be  mentioned."  If  the  date  of  this 
be  as  I  have  fuppofed  it,  it  is  fufficiently  apparent  why  it  is 
not  mentioned.  But  further,  what  is  all  this  delicacy  upon 
the  fubje6t  ?  Why  will  not  the  gentlemen  fpeak  out  ?  is  it  in- 
deed in  niere  mercy  to  Mr.  Addington  ?  Why  thefe  hints,  and 
inuendos,  and  half  fentences  ?  What  was  this  fame  overture? 
how  made,  and  through  whom  ?  What  friend  of  Mr.  Pitt's  or 
of  Mr.  Addington's  was  it,  that  had  the  front  to  take  upon 
himfelf  the  making  of  an  overture  to  Mr.  Pitt,  which  was  not 
only  foolifh,  but  almofl:  infulting  ?  I  have  heard  only  of  Lord 
Melville  and  Mr.  Long  as  having  been  at  all  engaged  in  any 
negotiation.  Did  either  of  thofe  gentlemen  venture  to  be  the 
bearer  of  fuch  a  propofal  to  Mr.  Pitt  ?  Would  either  of  them 
open  their  lips  to  him  upon  any  offer  that  they  did  not  conceive 
to  be  perfedly  honourable  and  liberal  ? — Really,  this  kind  of 
management  brings  back  to  one's  mind  what  we  read  refpedt- 
ing  the  conduft  of  the  "  Little  Senate"  of  another  great  man. 
We  fee  this  new  band  of  Theban  brotliers,  after  the  model  of 
their  predecefTors, 

Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  ftrike  j 
Juft  hint  a  fault,  and  hefitate  diflike. 

But  now,  fuppofe  an  overture  was  made,  fhort  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
returning  to  the  very  fituation  which  he  formerly  occupied  ; 
might  there  not  be  fome  reafon  for  this  ?  Let  any  man  con- 
lider  the  pledge  given  by  Mr,  Pitt  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  in  the  papers  above  referred  to,  and  fay,  if  there  was 

not 
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I  have  already  ftated,  and  will  ftate  again,  as 
what,  in  the  eyes  of  every  unprejudiced  perfon, 
niufl  do  him  the  greateft  honour.  Independent 
of  his  own  private  feelings,  he  conceived  that  he 
fhould  beft  confult  the  advantage  of  his  Sove- 
reign and  the  country,  by  procuring  for  them 
the  afliftance  of  all  the  talents  and  the  abilities 
'  which  could  be  made  ufeful,  and  by  giving  all 
poffible  effort  to  thofe  talents.  Therefore  it  was 
that  Mr.  Addington's  propofal  ultimately  ex- 
tended even  to  placing  Mr.  Pitt  at  the  head  of 
Adminiftratlon,  to  making  him  as  much  prime 
minifter  as  he  was  before,  and  indeed,  I  believe, 
more  fo  ;  for  I  believe  that  he  would  have  found 
Mr.  Addington  a  much  more  tradable  colleague 
than  Lord  Grenville.  This  the  "Accurate  Ob- 
ferver"  well  knows,  and  yet  in  feveral  pafTages 
he  intimates  the  dire6l  contrary.  In  one  page 
he  ftates,  that  the  profeffed  objeft  of  the  ne- 
gotiation was  '*  to  place  Mr.  Pitt  at  the  head 
"  of  the  government  of  the  country;"*  yet,  in 
the  page  immediately  oppofite,  we  are  told, 
forfooth,  that  Mr.   Pitt   "  had  no    inclination 

not  ftrong  ground  for  doubting  whether  he  would,  or  indeed 
could,  with  any  degree  of  confiftency,  again  take  the  firft  feat 
in  adminiftration,  while  the  demands  of  that  body  of  people 
remained  unfatisfied  ? 

*  Plain  Anfwer,  p.  28. 
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"  to  take  office  merely  as  an  acceffion  to  the 
*'  prefent  adminiftration."' 

Nothing  can  more  decidedly  prove  ]\Ir.  Pitt 
to  have  been  wrong  in  his  refufal,  than  the 
pains  which  are  taken  to  difguife  the  true  ftate 
of  the  cafe,  and  to  put  it  upon  any  ground  but 
the  true  one.  ^Vhy  talk  of  "  terms  dictated  by 
"  the  prefent  minifters  ?"  As  if  any  thing  hard 
or  unfair  was  meant  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  as  if  it  was 
not  profelled  and  intended  to  put  Mr.  Pitt  on 
a  footing  not  only  of  equality  with  ]\Ir.  Ad- 
dington,  but,  as  the  "  Near  Obferver"  truly 
dates,  "  beyond  it :" 

Let  us  take  the  fii6l  as  ftated  : — "  The  propofal 
**  was  made  through  a  friend  (Lord  ^felville  is 
"  mentioned)  for  \l\\  Pitt  to  refume  his  former 
*'  fituation  in  the  Cabinet,  and  that  vacancies 
"  would  be  made  for  the  purpofe  of  admitting 
"  Lord  Melville  into  the  Cabinet,  and  others  of 
"  Mr.  Pitt's  friends  into  different  official  fitua- 
"  tions." — Now  let  it  be  confidered,  Mdio,  befides 
Mr.  Addington,  are  the  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net? Be  it  remembered  that  they  were  originally 
Mr.  Pitt's  friends,  and  not  Mr.  Addington's  ;  that 
they  even  came  into  the  Cabinet,  not  only  in- 
vited, but  named  by  IMr.  Pitt ;  and  what  could 
be  apprehended  by  Mr.  Pitt  from  an  adminiftra- 
tion compofed  of  fuch  perfons  }  What  doubt 
could  be  entertained  of  his  maintaining  all  the 

H  influence 
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influence  and  all  the  preponderance  which  belong 
to  a  Prime  ]\linifter  ?  Can  any  man  ferioufly 
believe  that  he  could  object  upon  any  fuch 
grounds  ?  For  we  are  not  told  what  fituation 
Mr.  Addington  could  be  placed  in  upon  any  fuch 
fuppofition,  or  how  it  was  to  be  contrived  that 
he  fhould  take  the  lead  of  his  leader.  The  fact 
is,  that  in  this  refpect,  as  in  all  otiiers,  Mr. 
Addington  aftcd  towards  Mr.  Pitt  with  that  full 
confidence  Mhich  became  an  honourable  man 
towards  one  whom  he  confidcred  to  be  equalK' 
honourable,  and^  as  yet,  his  friend.  He  ohered 
either  to  go  out  entirely,  or  to  take  the  fitua- 
tion, whatever  it  was,  M'hich  ]\Ir.  Pitt  ihould 
affign  him  ;  fuch  a  fituation  as  would  put  it  out 
of  his  power,  if  he  were  fo  inclinetl,  to  be  again 
Mr.  Pitt's  fucceflbr.  Could  now,  I  afl<,  Mr. 
Addington  give  ftronger  or  more  unequivocal 
proofs  of  his  fmcerity,  of  his  attachment,  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  nay,  implicit  reliance  upon  him  ?  If 
any  thing  was  wanting,  I  might  add  Lord  Mel- 
ville's judgment  upon  the  point;  his  mind  was 
fo  completely  fatisfied,  that  he  lamented  and 
condemned  ^Ir.  Pitt's  obflinacy.  Will  it  be 
fuppofed  that  fuch  an  old  flatefman  as  he,  with 
all  his  experience,  could  be  miftaken,  or  that 
he  joined  in  deceiving  Mr.  Pitt  ? 

To   a  propofal  fo  liberal,    fo  friendly,    hear 
what,  according  to  the  "  Accurate  Obferver," 
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Vas  Mr.  Pitt's  anfwer :  *•  He  would  not  at  all 
"  enter  into  the  queftion  of  arrangements  with- 
"  out  a  meffage  from  His  Majefty/' — Well  now, 
fuppofe  that  nielfage  received,  would  he  then 
liften  only  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Addington? 
No  ;  "  he  would  then  fubmit"  (not  a  word  all 
this  time  of  ^.Ir.  Addington  more  than  if  he  were 
dead)  "  to  Ills  Majefty's  confideration  an  ad- 
"  miniftration  compofed  of  members  of  the  laft 
"  and  prefent  niiniftry,"'  of  whom  thofe  only 
were  fpecifically  named  who  were  known  to  be 
decidedly  holtile  to  Mr.  Addington,  and  to  have 
treated  him  with  the  utmoft  contempt  and  ob- 
loquy. 

I  know  not  how  this  view  of  the  cafe  flrikes 
the  "  Accurate  Obferver,"  or  will  ftrike  any  in- 
different perfon  ;  but,  if  I  could  believe  this 
anfwer  to  have  been  really  given,  I  fliould  fay 
it  almoft  juftified  all  that  has  been  faid  by  Mr. 
Pitt's  bittereft  enemies,  of  his  intolerable  arro- 
gance and  difregard  for  the  feelings  of  others. 
What  !  to  a  propofal,  and  fuch  a  propofal,  made 
by  a  minifter  in  place,  an  anfwer  is  given  which 
confiders  him  as  a  perfon  not  at  all  to  be  treated 
with  ;  as  a  mere  metTenger  to  make  known  to 
His  Majefty  the  conditions  upon  which  this  lofty 
individual  would  vouchfafe  his  fervices.  Such 
is  the  ftatcment  which  this  judicious  advocate 
puts  forth,   as  coming  from  the  firft  authority. 

H  2  His 
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His  whole  efforts  are  dire6led  to  make  the  public 
believe,  that  ^Ir.  Pitt  did  not  make  Lord  Greii- 
ville's  admilTion  into  the  Cabinet  a  "  fine  qua 
"  non,"  of  his  returning  into  office.  Now,  I 
apprehend,  that  it  may  be  iliewn  from  the  very- 
words  of  the  "  Accurate  Obferver"  himfclf,  that 
the  facl;  was  fo. 

One  would  think,  indeed,  that  there  was  an 
odii;in  necelfiirily  attached  to  this  fame  "  line 
qua  non ;'  for  the  "  Obferver,"  in  the  very  next 
page,  endeavours  to  fix  fomething  like  it  on 
IMr.  Addington :  he  fays,  the  negociation  ter- 
minated becaufe  Mr.  Addington  "  ultimately  de- 
"  dared,  that  nothing  could  induce  him  to 
"  afibrd  even  the  chance  of  admitting  Lord 
"  Grenville  into  the  Cabinet."  This,  indeed, 
feems  dextroufiy  enough,  but  clearly  enough, 
thrown  out  for  the  purpofe  of  fixing  the  blame 
of  the  failure  in  this  negotiation  on  Mr.  Ad- 
dington. But,  I  will  aik,  of  what  confequence 
was  it  to  the  negotiation  that  ]\Ir.  Addington, 
firft  or  lad,  had  determined  not  to  admit  Lord 
Grenville  into  the  Cabinet,  if  Mr.  Pitt  had  not 
made  that  admiffion  a  "  fine  qua  non."* 

There  is  yet  indeed  fome  obfcurity  hanging 
over  this.  I  have  heard  of  letters  circulated  in 
explanation  of  this  tranfa6lion  as  coming  from 
Mr.  Pitt,  but  of  thefe  I  can  fay  nothing.     One 

*  Plain  Anfwer,  p.  27. 
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fad;  however  I  know,  and  it  is  fuch  a  one  as 
cannot  be  immaterial.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
negotiation,  Mr.  Pitt  being  then  at  Vv'almer, 
Lord  Grenville  Avent  down  and  fpent  five  or  fix 
days  with  him  ;  and  it  was  only  when  Mn  Pitt 
returned  to  town  after  this  vifit,  that  the  ad- 
miffion  of  the  Grcnville's  into  office  was  infifted 
upon  as  the  condition  of  his  refuming  the  ad- 
miniftration.* 

There  next  follows  a  laboured  and  a  long  ar- 
gument intended  to  (hew,  that  for  any  thing 
that  Lord  Grenville  had  done,  Mr.  Addingtoii 
ought  not  to  have  obje6fed  to  his  being  taken 
in  the  Adminiftration.  This,  I  apprehend,  may 
be  difpatched  in  a  few  words. 

*  There  are  many  more  points  in  the  Plain  AnlVer,  as  to 
which  we  are  left  in  a  ftate  of  uncertainty.  It  Ihould  feem  as 
if  the  gentlemen  who  wrote  it  were  too  witty  for  plain  matter 
offa6t.  To  follow  them,  is  like  running  after  a  "  Will  of 
"  the  Wifp."  The  moment  we  think  that  we  are  arriving  at 
the  truth,  the  light  fuddenly  vaniihes,  and  we  are  left  to  grope 
our  way  in  the  dark.  One  cannot  help  wifhing  that  Jupiter 
himfelf  would  emerge  from  behind  his  fatellites  and  difpel  the 
cloud.     One  feels  inclined  to  fay, 

Ev  OS  (path  y.Ui  oXectctov,    iTTit  vv  TOi  cvaOiv  o'Slui. 

The  Reader  here  will  bear  in  mind  that  other  ingenious 
Pamphlet,  which  is  regularly  announced  in  the  Papers,  as 
"  being  the  fubje6l  of  converfation,"  and  "  written  by  Mr. 
"  Robert  Ward,  Member  for  Cockermouth." — (See  Morning 
Poll  of  Feb.'  2.) 

Firft, 
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Firft,  I  apprehend,  it  mufl  be  allowed,  that 
Ibme  important  and  ferious  differences  exifted 
between  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Add  in  o  ton 
upon  great  political  queftions  :  for,  unlefs  fuch 
a  difference  exilted,  how  was  Lord  Grenville 
juftified  in  withdrawing  his  fiipport  from  Minif- 
try ;  and  if  they  did  exift,  can  there  be  a  more 
fufficient  reafon  why  they  Ihould  not  a,6t  toge- 
ther? 

But,  it  is  argued,  "  as  the  Avar  now  appeared 
"  inevitable,  it  could  no  longer  be  an  objedion 
"  that  Lord  Grcnville's  difpofition  was  too  war- 
"  like:"— this  too  admits  of  an  anfwer.  It 
might  not,  upon  a  fuppohtion  that  the  war  was 
to  laft  for  ever ;  but  I  fiippofe  that  every  Mi- 
niftiy  looks  to  a  peace  at  fome  time  or  other. 
When  a  peace  was  again  to  be  negotiated,  pray 
whofe  ideas  Mere  to  be  followed  ?  For,  upon 
this  fiibj"e6l,  the  gentlemen  might  be  "  far  as 
'*  the  poles  afundcr;"  or  mud  Lord  Grenville 
and  Mr.  Pitt  again  go  out,  in  order  that  Mr. 
Addington  may  negotiate  :  or  will  they  borrow 
a  hint  from  Mr.  Windham,  to  teach  them  how 
to  be  accommodating  upon  fuch  occafions  ? 

We  now  come  to  a  part  of  Lord  Grenville's  de- 
fence, M'hich  I  was  glad  to  fee.  I  congratulate  very 
much  Mr.  Canning  (or  whoever  is  the  "  More 
"  Accurate  Obferver,"')  upon  the  dlfcovery  which 
has  been  made,  fomewhat  late  indeed,  that  "  the 
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"  ufe  of  expreffions,  more  liarfli  and  fevere  than 
-'  the  cccafion  juftifies  on  which  they  are  ap- 
*'  plied,  ib  always  objectionable  :"  that ''  it  often 
"  manifefts  ill  humour,  and  always  bad  tafte.": 
If  ivir.  Canning  himfelf  be  not  the  writer  of 
this,  I  recommend  it  ferioufly  to  his  confidera- 
tion,  as  well  as  to  that  of  his  late  friend  Mr. 
William  Cobbett,  who  every  week  treats  us  with 
fuch  a  plentiful  combination  of  this  liime  "  ill 
"  humour"  and  "  bad  tafte." 

It  is  indeed  at  prefent  underftood,  that  Mr. 
Cannins:  no  lonoer  lends  his  alhftance  to  the 
PoUtical  Regifter,    fmce  that  publication   ven- 
tured to  allot  to  Mr.  Pitt  a  fliare  of  that  cen- 
fure  which  Mr.  Canning  would  have  referved 
exclufively  for  Mr.  Addington.     Still,  however, 
the  effects  of  his  labours   continue  to  be  felt. 
The  Editor,  who  is  no  man  of  wit  himfelf,  in 
default   of  a   more   regular   fupply   from   Mr. 
Windham,    fupports    himfelf    with    the    fcraps 
which  he  picked  up  from  his  former  affociate. 
*'  The  Doftor"  and   "  the  ftrait  waiftcoat,"  his 
"  pills"  and    "   boluffes,"   are   pretty   regularly 
brouo-ht  forward  everv  week,  to  remind  us  of 
the  time  when   Mr.   Canning  flione  forth,    as 
what  the  "  Near  Obferver"'  calls  him  "  a  hero 
"  of  fquibs  and   epigrams,  a  leader  of  doggrel 
"  and  lampoon,  a  power  in  the  war  of  invective 
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^'  and  abufe,  an  inftrument  of  Mr.  Windham, 
*'  an  auxiliary  of  Cobbett. " 

Perhaps  fome  charitable  friend  may  have  re- 
minded ]\Ir.  Canning,  that  ^Ir.  Pitt,  when  he 
firft  took  the  lead  in  Adminiftration,  was  treated 
"with  the  fame  variety  of  abufe,  with  that  mixture 
of  wit  and  dulnefs,  low  fcurrility,  and  pointed 
raillery,  which  fome  people  think  themfelves  juf- 
tified  in  venting,  without  any  difcriniination, 
upon  all  M'ho  are  their  opponents  in  politics.  He 
may  have  been  put  in  mind  too,  that  nothing 
■which  he  has  written,  in  point  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour, equals  the  Rolliad  and  Probationary 
Odes  :  and  he  cannot  but  know,  that,-notwith- 
ftanding  all  that  could  be  done  by  the  greateft 
maftcrs  of  ridicule,  Mr.  Pitt  continued  in  office 
fcventeen  years,  every  year  more  fixed  ;  and  was 
at  laft  turned  out  only  by  himfelf 

If  thcfe  and  fuch  confiderations  fliall  have 
made  their  due  imprefuon  upon  Mr.  Canning, 
and  given  him  to  underftand  that  where  the 
charafters  or  the  meafures  of  men  are  concerned, 
a  page  of  found  fcnfe  is  often  Morth,  in  point  of 
effect  as  well  as  of  morality,  whole  volumes  of 
abufe  and  raillery,  I  fliall  think  it  a  fortunate 
circumftance.  I  cannot,  however,  by  this  new 
light  v.hich  has  broken  in  upon  him,  or  the 
"  more  accurate  Obferver,"  difcern  that  "  the 
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"  harfh  and  uncivil"  *  (we  may  fay,  virulent)  lan- 
guage of  Lord  Grenville  is  not  to  be  taken  into 
the  account,  u  hen  the  propriety  of  his  being  af- 
fociated  in  the  Adminiftration  with  Mr.  Adding- 
ton,  is  conlidered. 

It  is  not  that  "  harfh  expreflions  in  debate 
"  are  quite  unpardonable  :"— Not  that,  or  much 
more,  is  quite,  or  in  any  degree  "  unpardonable." 
I  have  however  always  underftood,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  perfed  law  of  ethics,  repentance  is  to 
precede  any  claim  to  forgivenefs :  and  I  do  not 
find  that  Lord  Grenville  has  repented,  or  is  not 
difpofed  to  repeat  the  fame  harlh  language.    But 
indeed  this  need  not  be  infjfted  upon  :  for,  par- 
ticularly  upon  the   lubjed  of  poUtics,   nay  all 
other,  it  muft  be  laid  that  obduracy  is  not  the 
vice  of  the  Nation.     We  are  a  very  forgiving 
people  :  and  when  I  fee  Mr.  Fox,  after  all  that 
he  has  faid,  after  all  that  he  has  done,  in  the 
caufe  of  our  enemies,  and  the  enemies  of  focial 
order ;  even  now  that  he  continues  to  be  the 
advocate  of  Bonaparte;  not  only  endured,  but 
complimented  and    heard  with  favour   in    the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  nay  pointed  out,   by  thofe 
from  whom  we  iliould  leaft  have  expected  it,   as 
a  fit  perfon  to  be  one  of  the  faviours  of  the  Na- 
tion at  this  crifis,  I  am  loft  in  admiration  of  that 

*  Plain  Anfwer,  p,  29,  30. 
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good-nature  or  Gullibility,  for  which  my  poor 
Country,  in  her  chara^ler  of  John  Bull,  has  at 
all  times  been  diftinguiilied.  * 

I  cannot  indeed  admit  that  the  inftanccs  which 
the  "  accurate  Obferver"  has  alleged  of  Mr. 
Tierney  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  any  degree  apply 
to  the  cafe  of  Lord  Grenville  :  for,  in  the  firfl 
place,  Mr.  Sheridan  is  not  in  oflice,  and  the 
fituation  in  which  Air.  Tierney  is  placed,  is  far 
inferior  to  that  which  Mas  afked  for  Lord  Gren- 
ville. He  indeed  properly  comes  in  as  an  "■  ac- 
ceffion"  to  the  Adminiftration,  not  as  an  original 
or  leading  member  of  it.  But  there  remains  yet 
another  ftriking  difference.  Thefe  Gentlemen 
were  in  long  habits  of  oppofition  to  Mr.  Pitt  as 
well  as  Mr.  Addington,  thtre  was  therefore  no- 
thing in  their  language  but  what  might  be  looked 

*  Even  while  T  am  writing  this,  out  comes  that  other  Pam- 
phlet, which  I  have  before  noticed,  a  "  Verbofa  et  Grandis 
Epijiola,"  from  another  friend  of  Mr.  Pitt,  ftiling  himfelf,  a 
"  Member  of  Parliament."  To  the  very  extraordinary  and 
queftionable  aflertions  made  in  that  publication  I  have  not  time 
to  pay  particular  attention  :  I  hope  moft  of  them  are  already 
anticipated  and  anfwered.  But  I  mention  it  here  on  account 
of  the -direct  reference  which  is  made  in  the  conclufion  of  it 
to  Mr.  Fox,  as  to  one  of  the  faviours  of  the  Country  : — ■"  Mr. 
"  Fox's  mind  is  of  the  very  firft  clafs  !  it  is  dreadful"  (obferve 
dreadful;  all  the  machinations  of  Bonaparte  are  nothing  to  it, 
dreadful .')  "  to  think  that  the  whole  of  this  ability  (that  of 
"  the  Oppofiiion  benches)  is  excluded  from  the  Cabinet." 

for  : 
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for  ;  nothing  in  fad  exclufively  direaed  to  Mr. 
Addington :  on  the  contrary,  they  had  both  of 
them  much  foftened,  I  may  fay,  even  dropped 
their  oppofition  in  favour  of  him.     As  to  the 
pieafantry  alluded  to,  ISIr.  Sheridan  was  in  that 
inftance  particularly  "  labouring  in  his  vocation," 
there  was  real  wit  in  it ;  the  very  fcurnliti/  of 
it  made   it  harmlefs  ;*    it  fet  all   fides  of  the 
Houfe  in  a  roar,   and  gave  nobody  any  pain. 
But  is  not  this   fomething  materially  different 
from  the  cafe  of  a  perfon  who  takes  a  fudden  and 
direa  turn ;  vdio  from  being  a  friend  and  aifo- 
ciate  becomes  all  at  once,   and  from  what  are 
conceived  to  be  very  inadequate  caufes,  a  vio- 
lent enemy  and  opponent.     Has  Mr.  Cannmg, 
or  the  "  accurate  Obferver,"  to  learn,  that  to  be 
deferted  by  thofe  who  have  promifed  fupport,  in 
even  common  cafes,  ranks  as  among  the  marked 
calamities  of  life :  ftill  more,  when  we  are  treated 
with  contempt  and  infult  by  thofe  from  whom 
we  looked  to  receive  only  good  offices. 

But,  in  truth,  it  was  not  a  few  or  many  "  harfli 
expreffions"  only  of  Lord  Grenville,  which  ren- 
dered him,   in  the  opinion  of  ]\Ir.  Addington,  a 

*  Obferve  now  the  laboured  Comments  of  the  "  Member 
"  of  Parliament"  upon  this  ridiculous  jeft  3  with  his  laudable 
anxiety  in  favour  of  a  certain  part  which  he  confiders  as  un- 
fairly dealt  with.— Fie-ci'  of  the  Relathe  Siiuations,  &c.  p.  10. 
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very  unfit  perfon  to  be  affociatecl  with  him  in  the 
Adminiftration.  It  was  the  whole  tenour  of  his 
conduft,  It  was  his  declared  dilpofition,  which 
nobody  has  ever  yet  alleged  was,  or  is  in  any 
degree,  altered :  it  was  the  effc6t  which  it  was 
feared  the  affociation  of  Lord  Grcnville  might 
have  had  upon  the  minds  of  the  People.  It 
might  have  rendered  the  fmcerity  of  Minifters 
fufpeded  in  every  a6i  of  their  Adminiftration. 
After  all,  what  need  is  there  of  fo  many  words  ? 
Has  not  the  '*  more  accurate  Obferver"  himfclf 
ftated,  that  Lord  Grenviile  had  entered  into  a 
fyjlcmatic  oppofition?  We  have  heard  of  fyftems 
which  may  be  accommodated  to  any  particular 
purpofe,  but  we  are  not  told  that  Lord  Gren- 
ville's  was  of  that  nature  ;  and  who  ever  thought 
a  man  blameable,  becaufe  he  declined  to  under- 
take, without  abfolute  nccefiity,  the  reconciling 
of  oppofite  fyftems  ? 

Surely,  under  all  tbcfe  circumftances,  the  won- 
der is  not  that  Mr.  Addington  fhould  have  de- 
clined to  a6l  with  Lord  Grenviile,  but  that  Lord 
Grenviile  or  any  one  elfe  fhould  have  entertained 
the  idea  of  propoling  fuch  a  jun<f*iion.  It  is  to 
me  a  great  wonder  that  Mr.  Pitt  could  have 
brought  himfelf  to  mention  it,  at  a  time  when 
he  was  receiving  fuch  a  proof  of  Mr.  Adding- 
ton's  entire  friendfhip  and  confidence  :  it  does 
feem  to  me  that  ]\Ir.  Pitt  had  not  for  an  inftant 
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taken  into  his  confideration  what  Mr.  Addinir- 
ton's  feelings  upon  the  lubje6l  muft  be :  it  does 
ieem  to  me  that  he  never  looked  into  his  own 
bofom,  or  afked  himfelf  how  he  would  have  felt 
if  fuch  a  propofal  had  been  made  to  him  under 
the  fame  circumftances.  For,  I  will  ask,  what 
would  have  been  the  cafe,  if  Mr.  Addlngton  had 
agreed  to  Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  Spencer's 
returning  into  office  ?  Woukl  it  not  have  had  the 
appearance  of  moft  decidedly  pronouncing  judg- 
ment againft  himfelf,  as  to  all  the  great  points 
upon  which  there  liad  been  a  difference  ?  Would 
not  that  refpeetable  bell-wether,  Mr.  Cobbett, 
and  all  the  red  of  the  party,  have  echoed  with- 
out ceafing,  that  now  it  was  plain  that  all  that 
they  had  advanced  was  but  too  true  :  that  Mr. 
Addington,  after  making  a  difhonourable  and 
precarious  Peace,  and  provoking  (as  they  now 
nioft  confiftently  fay)  a  return  of  War,  was  fain 
to  acknowledge  his  folly,  and  fly  for  afliftance  to 
thofe  Gentlemen  whole  advice  he  had  fo  obfti- 
nately  rejeded. 

This  was  the  enviable  fituation  into  which  Mr. 
Pitt  was  fo  refolutely  bent  upon  forcing  his  old 
and  tried  friend  :  oblerve  too,  that  no  fuch  con- 
rlufions  could  be  drawn  againft  Lord  Grenville. 
By  continuing  out  of  place  his  Lordlhip  incurred 
no  difgrace :  he  might  ftay  where  he  was,  and 
neither  he  nor  any  body  elfe  be  the  worfe  for  it. 

For 
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For  however  fome  people,  and  Lord  Grenvillc 
among  the  reft,  may  inlHt  that  the  Country  can- 
not be  faved  without  the  afliftance  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
I  never  heard  any  fuch  affertion  made  with  re- 
fperi  to  Lord  Grenville. 

There  only  remains  to  be  noticed  one  other 
proportion  of  the  "  accurate  Obfervcr,"  upon 
which  if  Mr.  Pitt  refts  his  cafe,  all  th;!t  has  been, 
faid  or  written  becomes  quite  fuperfluous. — 
''  Surely,"  fays  he,  "  it  Avas  for  Mr.  Pitt  to  ap- 
"  preciatethc  talents  and  quahfications  of  thofe 
"  with  whom  he  was  to  rifk  his  character,  and 
"  to  confider  upon  what  terms  he  would  return 
"  into  oihce  confiftently  with  his  own  credit,  and 
"  the  public  intereli  None  can  queftioii  his  right 
"  to  determine  that  point  for  himfelf  "  To  this  I 
anfwer,  Certainly  :  but  then  allow  to  Mr.  Ad- 
dington  the  fame  liberty  of  judgment  as  to  the 
terms  upon  which  he  would  rcfign  :  but  then,  as 
I  faid  before,  what  becomes  of  this  Appeal  to  the 
Public  ?  For  what  purpofe  is  all  this  wafte  of 
words  ?  What  has  made  this  difcuffion  neceifary, 
but  that  ^Ir.  Pitfs  friends  aiferted  that  he  had 
reafon  on  his  fide,  and  undertook  to  prove  it? 

Vie  come  now  to  what  is  ftated  as  the  laft 
head,  viz.  "  The  condu6l  of  thefe  perfons  in  Par- 
"  liament,"  that  is,  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Grenville, 
and  Mr.  Windham.  I  have  before  faid  that  the 
queftion  with  refpecl  to  each  of  them  ftands  upon 
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clilierent  and  diftin^l  grounds  :  and,  indeed,  in 
confidering  the  three  firft  points,  Mr.  Windham's 
name  hardly  came  to  he  mentioned.  His  fitua- 
tion  in  the  Cabinet  was  fubordinate  ;  his  going 
out  of  office  was  at  tlie  time  hardly  thouo-ht  wor- 
thy  of  particular  notice  ;  nor  has  it  ever  been 
enquired  whether  he  gave  any  promife  of  fup- 
port  to  the  prefent  IVlinifters  :  and  as  to  the  Ne- 
gociation  with  Mr.  Pitt,  he  feem.s  not  to  have 
been  in  the  contemplation  of  either  party.  He 
is  not,  I  believe,  fuppofed  (except  by  one  perfon 
with  whom  he  has  almoft  identified  himfelf)  to 
be  one  of  thofe  characters,  without  whofe  aid  the 
Country  cannot  be  faved.  Yet  certainly  the 
very  particular  and  pointed  manner  in  which  he 
has  fethimfcif  in  oppofition,  not  merely  to  jMinif- 
ters,  but  to  the  fentiments  of  the  Nation  at 
large,  M'ill  hardly  permit  any  perfon  who  writes 
upon  public  fubjeds  at  this  moment,  to  pafs  him 
by  in  filence.  Of  the  nature  and  grounds  of  his 
oppofition,  as  well  as  Lord  Grenville's,  I  fhall 
therefore  have  fomething  to  fay  when  I  come  to 
the  charges  which  are  fo  loudly  made  by  a  few 
perfons  again ll  the  prefent  Minifters,  as  if  they 
were  void  of  all  talent,  and  totally  incapable  of 
directing  the  affairs  of  this  kingdom.  I  ihall, 
however,  firft  difpatch  what  I  have  to  fay  of  Mr. 
Pitt. 

What  my  objedion  is,  what  I  believe  Mr.  Ad- 
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dingtoii's  obje6lion  to  be  to  this  Gentleman's 
conduct  in  Parliament,  may,  I  think,  very  clearly 
be  collefted  from  what  I  have  already  laid  down. 
It  is  not,  I  ihould  fay  perhaps  (for  as  to  his  pre- 
fent  condu6l  there  is  hardly  a  quefdon)  it  has  not 
been  friendly  ;  it  has  not  been  cordial,  not  fuch 
as  fhcM^ed  a  continuance  of  that  friendfhip  and 
good-will  which  Mr.  Addington  had  a  right  to 
expect.  His  fupport  has  not  been  even  that 
■which  an  indifferent  perfon  coming  into  oiiice 
under  fuch  circumftances,  and  purfuing  the  fame 
line  of  conduct,  would  have  been  entitled  to 
claim :  fiill  lefs  was  it  that  which  was  due 
to  a  man  who  had  been  his  intimate  friend  and 
companion  for  fo  many  years,  who  had  gone 
along  with  him  in  every  pubUc  meafure,  and  in 
the  very  a6l  of  taking  office,  was  plainly  doing 
an  a6t  of  friendlhip. 

When  I  fay  too  that  it  was  not  friendly,  not 
Avhat  it  ought  to  have  been,  I  fliould  add,  that 
perhaps  this  confiited  more  in  the  manner  than 
in  the  matter,  in  the  countenance  than  in  the 
words.  I  muft  however  except  from  this,  the 
line  which  was  taken  upon  Mr.  Patten's  motion 
for  cenfure,  and  which  certainly  approached  as 
near  to  direct  hofiility,  as  it  was  poffible,  without 
a  total  difregard  of  coufiftency.  I  Ihould  alfo 
except  that,  which  indeed  was  confidered  by 
every  one  M'ho  heard  it,  as  an  unequivocal  avowal 
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ef  a  change  in  his  fentiments  towards  Mr.  Ad- 
dington,  the  ungracious  fubftitution  of  the 
words',  "  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,"  for  thofe  of 
"  Right  Hon.  Friend  ;"  and  Mdiich,  if  I  am  not 
miftaken,  firft  took  place  in  the  debate  on  the 
Addrefs.  This  might  indeed  have  been  jrat  to 
the  fcore  of  manner  only,  if  thefe  expreffions 
Mere  not  commonly  received  in  Parliament  as 
denoting  the  Party  of  the  individual  rather  than 
perfonal  attachment.  But,  exchifive  of  thefe  two 
particulars,  I  know  not  that  ^fr.  Pitt,  if  he  had 
been  fo  minded,  might  not  have  done  all  that 
he  has  done  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  without 
any  material  injury  to  the  connection  fubfifting 
between  him  and  iVIr.  Addington.  The  points 
upon  which  he  differed  were  not  of  fuch  magni- 
tude, but  that  tbe  difference  might  have  been 
fuffered  to  exift,  and  been  in  fuch  a  manner  de- 
clared, as  to  caufe  no  feparation  or  even  coolnefs 
between  them.  But  this  was  evidently  what 
Mr.  Pitt,  for  fome  reafon  or  other,  was  not  at 
all  ftudious  of  avoiding,  and  the  natural  confe- 
quence  could  be  no  other  than  what  has  hap- 
pened, that  the  breach  fliould  become  wider 
every  day,  till  they  fliould  come  at  laft  to  be  as 
far  afunder  as  Mr.  Pitt's  new  friends  could  wilh. 
But  now,  as  to  this  motion  of  Mr.  Patten's,  let 
us  examine  a  little  what  it  was,  and  what  necef- 
fity  could  exift  for  ]\Ir.  Pitt  to  ad  as  he  did. 
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Here  was  a  motion  very  much  at  length,  con- 
taining a  heavy  cenfure  upon  IMinifters  for  ahiioft 
every  thing  they  had  done,  or  indeed  had  not 
done,  fince  the  Definitive  Treaty.  To  this  ^Ir. 
Pitt  declared  that  he  could  not  give  his  afTent, 
becaufe,  though  he  did  not  approve  the  whole  of 
the  condu6l  of  JMinifters,  yet  he  was  not  prepared 
to  go  the  full  length  of  that  cenfure ;  becaufe 
alfo  he  thought  the  motion  improper,  at  a  junc- 
ture when  the  defence  of  the  Country  required 
the  whole  time  and  attention  of  Parliament;  and 
therefore  he  declined  voting  with  either  his  old 
friend  or  the  Oppofition,  but  moved  the  Order  of 
the  Day.  Unqueftionably  this  was  looked  upon 
as  a  meafure  of  hoftility  towards  Mr.  Addington, 
for  it  conveyed  cenfure,  though  not  in  exprefs 
terms  ;  nay,  in  the  declared  grounds  upon  which 
his  condu6l  was  refted,  a  degree  of  cenfure  was 
abfolutely  expreifed.  If  ]\Ir.  Pitt  had  not  widied 
to  be  fo  underftood,  if  he  had  really  meant  to 
continue  that  fupport  to  Miniftry  which  at  firft 
he  had  given,  and  which  he  was  engaged  to  give, 
why  not  negative  the  motion  ?  The  mere  nega- 
tiving of  fuch  a  motion  was  no  unqualified  ap- 
probation of  Minillers  ;  he  might  confcientioufiy 
have  done  it,  and  yet  retained  the  fentiments 
which  he  profeffed,  upon  his  merely  fliewing  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Patten  was  improper;  why  then 
be  hunting  after  diftin6lions  and  qualifications 
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for  his  vote  ?  Surely,  in  the  courfe  of  his  pohti- 
cal  life,  ?vlr.  Pitt  muft  have  often  fupported  his 
friends  in  cafes  where  there  was  full  as  much 
room  for  fcruples  of  confcience  as  in  this.  But 
indeed  it  mufl  not  be  forgot,  that  nothing  pofi- 
tivewas  required  of  him  ;  he  was  only  aflved  to 
join  in  negativing  a  motion  which,  as  he  himfelf 
allowed,  was  u\  the  extent  propofed  unfounded, 
and  farther  objeaionable  as  being  ill-timed. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  if  the  opinion  of  men  in 
seneral  was  not  very  favourable  to  a  morality  fo 
extremely  delicate  and  queftionable ;    it  drew 
forth  a  Philippic  (upon  peculiar  grounds  indeed) 
from  Mr.  Cobbet,  which  occafioned  the  with- 
drawing of  :Mr.  Canning  from  the  Firm  of  the 
Iloufe.     But,  bcfides,  perfons  of  more  modera- 
tion could  not  but  fee  tliat  tliis  was  evidently 
feeking  a  quarrel  with  Mr.  Addington,   and  a 
ftep  towards  the  total  defertion  of  that  promife 
which  had  hitherto  been   kept  more  "  to   the 
*'  ear"  than  "  to  the  hope." 

But  as  a  juftihcation  of  ^>rr.  Pitt's  condu6l, 
and  as  an  impeachment,  I  fuppofe,  of  the  fince- 
rity  of  My.  Addington,  wc  are  told  that  Mr.  Pitt* 
*'  may  have  thought  differently  from  ^Ir.  Ad- 
"  dington  on  points  of  finance,  on  foreign  af- 
"  fairs,    on   the   communications   with    Bona- 

,*  Plain  Anfwer,  p.  52. 
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'•  parte:"  tliat  he  may  "  have  communicated 
"  thefe  opinions,  or  at  leajifome  of  them,  to  bis 
"  IMajefty's  jMinilters ;  and  he  may  have  found 
"  that  they  were  either  rejected  as  ill-founded, 
"  or  unattended  to  altogether." — We  are  told 
farther,  that  as  to  ]\Ir.  Pitt's  oppofition  on  the 
Property  Tax  Bill,  he  had,  throuoh  the  channel 
of  fome  intimate  friends,  previoufly  made  known 
to  ]\fr.  Addino'ton  the  view  he  had  taken  of  the 
fubjccl,  and  that  he  only  brought  forward  his 
oppofition  when  he  found  his  remonftrance  dif- 
rcgarded. 

"With  regard  to  the  firft  of  tliefe  propofitions, 
as  it  contains  no  pofitive  averment,  as  we  know 
not  which  of  thcfe  opinions  (for  it  appears  to 
be  only  fomc  at  leaji)  were  exprefl'ed,  I  hardly 
know  what  anfwer  can  be  given,  I  confefs, 
however,  that  in  this  inftance  alfo,  I  feel  very 
much  tempted  to  defire  the  Gentlemen  wiio 
'wrote  the  "  Plain  AnfweV  to  be  more  explicit. 
I  will  afk,  will  Mr.  Long,  or  any  of  the  Gentle- 
men Avho  afiift  him,  undertake  to  point  out  any 
one  meafure  of  Adminiftration  (particularly  as  to 
our  foreign  affairs),  of  w  hich  ]Mr.  Pitt,  previous 
to  the  10th  of  December,  1802,  ever  in  any 
manner,  or  to  any  perfon,  particularly  to  Mr. 
Addington,  ftated  his  difapprobation  ? 

As  to  the  other  of  thefe  propofitions  it  is  ob- 
fervable,    that  it  was  fuch  a  regulation  as  Mr. 
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Pitt  and  Mr.  Acklington  might  well  have  differed 
upon  as  friends,  if  Mr.  Pitt  could  fo  have  dif- 
fered from  Mr.  i\ddington.  With  refpe6l  to  the 
merits  of  the  queftion,  they  are  not  very  mate- 
rial on  this  point.  If  I  were  to  allow  IMr.  Pitt 
to  be  more  praclifed  as  a  financier  than  Mr.  Ad- 
dington,  I  do  not  know  that  I  lliould  injure  the 
caufe  of  the  latter,  or  at  all  hurt  his  feelings. 
The  trutli  is,  however,  tiiat  I  have  heard  many 
perfons  find  fault  with  thcfc  amendments  to  the 
original  meafure,  and  attribute  to  them  moft  of 
the  difficulty  which  they  find  in  executing  the 
bill  as  it  now  itands. 

A  word  more  as  to  this.  j\Ir.  Add i no-ton's 
yielding  upon  this  point,  is  much  argued  upon 
as  a  proof  of  weaknefs  and  indecifion  ;  as  if  in 
the  firit  inftance  he  captioudy  refufed  to  yield 
to  IVIr.  Pitt,  though  afterwards  he  found  him- 
felf  unable  to  maintain  his  point.  Tlie  facl  is, 
firft,  that  ]\Ir.  Pitt  was  irregular  in  his  motion, 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  brought  forward  the 
queftion  :  it  was,  in  truth,  he  that  was  cap- 
tious. Secondly,  Mr.  Addington's  giving  way 
was  really  occalioned  by  the  very  gentlemen  ^\ho 
voted  with  him  againft  Mr.  Pitt,  and  wlio  came 
to  him  and  urged  him  to  grant  the  exemptions 
in  favour  of  the  fmall  farmers  who  compofed  a 
great  part  of  the  yeomanry.  After  all,  is  it  for 
Mr.  Pitt  or  his  friends  to  take  the  modification 
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of  a  tax  as  a  proof  of  weaknefs  ?  Have  they  for- 
got the  nuniberlefs  inftances  of  the  khid  by 
Avhich  Mr.  Pitt's  adminiftration  feenied  as  it 
were  to  be  diftiiiguiflied  ?  Taxes,  propofed,  with- 
drawn, modified,  reUnquiflied,  reduced,  ex- 
tended, enacted,  and  repeakxl  ?  Sliop  tax, 
maid-fervants'  tax,  glove  tax,  and  how  many 
otlier  taxes?  Mr.  Sheridan,  fo  early  as  179'2, 
(Feb.  17,)  chara6lerifed  that  adminiftration,  as 
one  that  "  went  on  arming:  and  difarmino-  tax- 
*'  ing  and  untaxing  ;  who  connnitted  fo  many 
''  blunders,  that  they  were  for  ever  making 
"  atonement ;  who  broke  our  heads  that  they 
*'  might  give  us  a  plaifter." 

As  to  what  is  faid  in  another  place  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  thfapproving  of  the  ftatement  given  by 
Mr.  Addington  of  our  finances,  no  great  ftrcfs 
will  be  laid  upon  that  by  thofe  who  remember 
the  different  Itatements  brought  before  Parlia- 
ment from  year  to  year,  by  different  financiers, 
in  abfolute  oppofition  to  eaoh  other,  yet  all  of 
them  plaufible,  and  not  eafy  to  be  confuted. 

I  cannot,  however,  difmifs  this  without  one 
obfcrvution.  If  IVIr.  Addington's  ftatement  of 
the  10th  of  December,  1802,  was  wrong,  why 
has  it  not  been  contradicted  ?  Mr.  Gregor,  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Pitt's,  gave  notice  of  a  motion  on 
the  fubjed  and  abandoned  it.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  invalidate  it  in  the  only  regular 
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Vv^y.  But,  fays  the  "  Plain  Anfwer,"  '-  \h. 
*'  Pitt  may  have  thought  it  of  Uttle  avail  to 
"  revife  or  to  comment  upon  a  ftatement  made 
"  in  contemplation  of  peace,  when  war  had 
"  been  declared."  Indeed  !  Do  financial  ftate- 
ments  then  change  their  nature  according  to 
circumftances  r  Is  this  Mr.  Pitt's  doctrine  ?  I 
iliould  have  thought  that  if  the  ftatement  was 
erroneous,  the  declaration  of  Mar  only  increafed 
the  propriety,  nay,  the  nccelhty  of  its  being 
redified.  Surely  the  call  for  new  burthens 
only  made  it  more  requifite  to  afcertain  the 
true  extent  and  effecl  of  the  old.  This  is,  in- 
deed, mere  evafion.  If  only  fuch  arguments 
are  brought  forward,  ^ye  may  indeed  mcII  give 
fome  credit  to  the  "  Near  Obferver,"  in  his  fug- 
geftion  that  "  Mr.  Addington's  ability  and  fuc- 
"  cefs"  conftitute  the  whole  of  his  crime. in  the 
eyes  of  ^Ir.  Pitt  and  his  friends. 

After  all,  the  point  moil  material  to  the  pre- 
fent  queftion  is,  whether  the  manner  in  which 
My.  Pitt  brought  forward  his  oppofition  to  the 
meafure  does  not  fliew  a  departure  from  the 
fyilem  of  fupport  upon  which  he  fct  out.  1 
neither  join  with  the  Near  Obferver  in  all  that 
he  has  faid  of  Mr.  Pitt's  oppofition,  nor  can  I 
allow  to  the  other  gentleman,  what  he  would 
have  underftood,  that  Mr.  Addington's  not  fol- 
lowing ]\Ir.  Pitt's  advice  or  intimation,  afforded 
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a  jud  caufe  for  lioftility.  And  indeed,  \\o\j 
migiit  all  this  tend  to  confirm  the  opinion  ad- 
vanced by  Ibme  perfons,  of  Mr.  Pitt's  expecting 
that  he  fliould  govern  under  the  name  of  Mr. 
Addington.  when  we  find  fo  much  flrefs  laid  on 
Mr.  Addington's  retaining  his  own  fentiments  in 
preference  to  Mr.  Pitts.  Obierve  too,  how  Mr. 
Pitt's  ideas  upon  this  weighty  fubje^l  were  com- 
municated— through  the  rhannel  of  third  per- 
fons— "  intimate  friends,"  it  is  laid:  but  were  not 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Addington  intimate  friends  ? 
And  how  ceafed  that  intimacy  ?  Why  not  com- 
municate directly  ?  I  will  add,  can  a  meafure 
of  finance,  which  is  in  its  nature  comphcated, 
be  difculfcd  through  third  perfons  ?  After  all, 
why  could  they  not,  as  I  have  faid  before,  retain 
each  their  particula.  fentiments  without  offence? 
In  all  this,  one  fees  ajcaloufy  and  diftruft  which 
on  the  face  of  it  is  fufpicious,  one  may  trace 
the  precautions  taken  beforehand  to  prepare  a 
jufdfication  for  his  condu(5l,  which  all  ftrongly 
Ipcak  a  deliberate  intention  in  Mr.  Pitt  of  with- 
drawing his  fupport,  of  breaking  off  his  old 
connexions.  This  was  indeed  but  what  I  had 
forefeen  and  mentioned.  From  the  moment 
that  Mr.  Pitt  could  bring  himfelf  to  ftipulate  for 
the  advancement  of  Lord  Grenville,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  Mr.  Addington's  honour  and  reputa- 
tion, it  was  plain,  that  from  that  moment,  he 
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would  ceafe  to  look  upon  Mr.  Acldington  as  his 
friend.  He  mud  feel  that  he  had  treated  him 
as  no  friend  Ihoidd  treat  another ;  and  after 
that,  the  progrefs  is  almoft  inevitable  to  referve, 
diftruft,  averfion,  and  laftly,  open  hoftilit}\ 

^\^ith  regard  to  thofe  other  opinions  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  which  he  may  or  may  not  have  communi- 
cated to  Mr.  Addington,  they  have  probably  fome 
connection  with  what  I  am  now  proceeding  to 
confider,  that  is,  the  charges  which  are  brought 
againft  the  prefent  minifters,  and  how  far  they 
are  decent  or  proper  in  the  mouths  of  thofe  from 
whom  they  come. 

I  fpeak  this,  be  it  obferved,  more  particularly 
as  to  our  foreign  relations  :  for,  as  I  before  re- 
marked, as  to  our  internal  government,  no  man 
will  fay  but  that  it  goes  on  full  as  fmoothly  as 
under  Mr.  Pitt's  adminiftration;  nay,  it  is  no- 
torious that,  happily  for  Mr,  Addington  and  the 
country,  it  meets  with  much  lefs  obftru6lion. 

\Ve  come  then  to  thofe  great  meafures  of  ex- 
ternal polity  which  have  fo  provoked  the  indig- 
nation of  Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  Spencer,  or 
Mr.  Windham  and  Mr.  Cobbett,  not  forgetting 
Mr.  Canning  and  a  few  others  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
friends. 

The  firft  of  thofe,  and  the  root  of  all,  is  the 
Preliminary  Treaty  :  for  it  was  from  that  time 
that  a  fyftematic  and  determined  oppofition  was 
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not  only  entered  into  by  Lord  Grenville,  but 
Iblemnly  declared  and  avowed  by  him,  and  that 
in  the  moft  formal  and  pointed  manner. 

I  may  well  claim  to  be  impartial  in  this  re- 
fpe6t,  becaufe  I  fcruple  not  to  fay  that  I  was 
not  one  of  the  many  who  approved  of  it ;  that, 
at  the  time,  I  could  moft  heartily  have  wilhed 
it  had  not  been  made  ;  although,  as  to  my  own 
private  interefts  notiiing  could  be  more  conve- 
nient, yet  I  folemnly  declare,  that  I  have,  fince 
that,  had  abundant  reafon  to  doubt  the  good- 
nefs  of  my  judgment ;  that,  with  all  that  has 
been  faid  by  oppofition  againft  it,  with  the  re- 
newal of  the  war  which  has  followed,  I  do  now 
think  that  it  has  been  a  beneficial  meafure  to  the 
country.  I  will  even  advance  what  may  appear 
to  many  pcrfons  a  paradox  :  I  do  think  that  all 
that  accelfion  of  territory  and  feeming  power 
which  has  been  acquired  by  Bonaparte,  and 
which  yet  is  unecjual  to  the  fatisfying  of  his  ra- 
pacity, all  his  fuccefsful  encroachments  and  ufur- 
pations,  fmce  the  lirft  of  Oclober,  1801,  have 
added  little  or  nothing  to  the  liability  of  repub- 
lican France.  They  have  increafed  the  terror 
and  hatred  of  the  Nations  ;  they  have  taken  ofi' 
even  the  tattered  remnants  of  that  hypocrify,  by 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  thefe 
pretended  fons  of  liberty  covered  their  real  de- 
figns ;  and  though  at  this  moment  the  whole 
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Continent  feems  cowering  under  the  talons  of 
this  fpoiler,  it  only  waits  for  the  firft  reverfe,  for 
perhaps  the  failure  of  the  expedition  againft  this 
countr}',  to  rife  up  with  increafed  vengeance 
againft  that  power  which  is  now  fo  openly  de- 
clared the  common  enemy  of  mankind. 

I  do  not  fay  that  thefe  are  or  were  events  to 
be  fpeculated  upon,  fo  as  to  influence  the  mi- 
ni ftry  to  give  away  what  they  might  fafely  have 
retained.  It  may  be,  I  will  admit  it,  for  the 
fake  of  the  argument ;  and  as  a  Chrifrian,  I  even, 
rejoice  in  the  admilTion  (the  more  fo,  as  it  is  big 
with  hope  for  the  future)  that  this"  is  all  the 
working  of  Providence  for  its  o^\ti  wife  ends ; 
and  that  nothing  of  it  entered  into  the  calcula- 
tions of  human  wifdom.  But  when  thinacs  have 
turned  out  well,  (and,  whatever  Mr.  Windham 
may  fay,  they  have  turned  out  well)  it  is  not 
ufual  to  quarrel  with  thofe  who  have  brought  it 
about. 

In  this  refpect  let  me  explain  myfelf  I  fliould 
have  thought  the  peace  a  perfectly  good  one  if 
we  had  retained  Malta.  But,  according  to  the 
beft  of  my  obfervation,  much  the  majority  of 
the  kingdom  would  have  been  greatly  diffatisfied 
if  we  had  continued  the  war  for  that  objedl  only. 
Now,  we  are  in  poffeffion  of  that  moft  important 
acquifition,  with  the  conduct  of  minifters  in  that 
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refpecl  fully  juftified  in  the  e^^es  of  the  natlott 
at  large. 

And  this  leads  me  to  confider  the  principal 
and  moft  important  advantage  Mhich  the  peace 
has  procured  for  us.  It  has  produced  fucli  an 
unanimity  in  the  country ;  has  been  the  caufe 
of  fuch  e-eneral  and  M'onderful  exertions,  as  I 
believe,  no  other  circumftance  could  or  would 
have  brought  about.  And  they  are  exertions 
of  fuch  a  fort,  that  the  eifeft  of  them  will  not 
end  with  the  occafion  which  brought  them  forth; 
but  they  will  ftand  a  monument  to  pofterity  of 
the  ability  of  this  country  to  repel  every  attack, 
and  to  look  with  indifference  upon  every  threat 
of  invafion. 

Here  let  me  go  back  once  more,  to  the 
^'  Projet"  at  Lifle.  It  was,  upon  its  failure, 
declared  by  the  then  minifters,  that  they  were 
glad  it  had  failed  ;  but  that  they  had  been  led 
into  it  l)y  the  willies  which  then  prevailed  in  the 
nation  for  peace.  Let  it  be  obferved  then,  that 
they  adoi)ted  a  meafure,  which  in  their  better 
judgment  they  thought  wrong,  out  of  mere  de- 
ference to  the  popular  cry  ;  and  let  that  weigh 
fomething  when  next  Mr.  Cobbett  or  Mr. Wind- 
ham declaim  about  the  necefhty  of  government 
leading  the  fenfe  of  the  country,  and  not  being 
led  by  it.  But  now,  that  the  cry  for  peace,  if 
more  loud,  was  not  more  general,  in  1797  than 
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in  1801, 1  diftlndly  aver,  and  hope  to  make  plain, 
the  only  difference  is,  that  in  1797,  Mr.  Fox 
(Mr.  Windham's  honourable  friend,  as  he  is  re- 
turned to  be,)  vented  his  clamours  in  Parlia- 
ment;  whereas,  in  1801  they  were  confined  to 
the  Whig  Club,  and  fuch  feminaries  of  fedition 
and  difaffe^tion. 

If  then,  the  fame  motives  exifted  for  nego- 
ciating  in  1801  as  in  1797,  if  the  terms  in  either 
cafe  were  fo  little  different,  as  at  lead  to  require 
ibme  fubtlety  to  diftinguiih  materially  between 
them,  is  there  any  caufe  for  fuch  violent  and 
loud  clamour,  for  fuch  unqualified  abufe,  as  the 
prefent  minifi:ry  have  on  that  account  incurred  ? 
May  we  not  rather  fay,  that  in  the  motives  which 
led  to  it,  as  well  as  in  other  rcfpeds,  the  "  Projet" 
at  Lifie,  is  a  precedent  in  point  for  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens  ? 

Let  me  now  fay  a  word  as  to  the  defire  of 
peace  which  prevailed  in  1801,  and  which  grew 
up  into  a  ftrong  expectation  upon  Mr.  Adding- 
ton's  coming  into  power.  Somehow  or  other 
the  idea  had  got  about,  that  he  was  a  likely  man 
to  accomplilli  that  obje6l.  I  ihall  firft  obfervc, 
that  the  declarations  made  by  the  laft  minifters,.of 
their  rejoicing  at  the  failure  of  the  Treaty  at  Lifie, 
had  given  fomc  grounds  for  people,  otherwife 
not  well  intentioned  towards  them,  to  tax  them 
with  infincerity.     I  fay  not  that  there  was  any 
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real  ground  for  this ;  but  fo  it  was :  and  certainly 
it  was  generally  apprehended  that  it  was  not 
likely  they  would  turn  their  thoughts  that  way, 
or  that  the  enemy  would  readily  treat  with  them. 
The  acceihon  of  a  new  niinifter  was  therefore 
confidered  as  auguring  favourably  for  the  return 
of  peace;  and  I  delire  only  to  appeal  to  the 
papers  of  that  day,  and  even  to  the  Porcupine^ 
for  that  fa6t.  Hardly  a  paper  came  out  that 
had  not  fome  conjecture  on  the  fubjecl;  and 
Mr.  Cobbctt  took  particular  pains  (pains  which 
cannot  otherwife  be  accounted  for)  to  point  out 
what  kind  of  peace  alone  ought  to  be  made. 

Need  I  appeal  to  what  palled  on  the  figning 
of  the  preliminaries  ?  Confider  only  thofe  de- 
monftrations  of  joy  which  extorted  fuch  bitter 
Philippics  in  Cobbetts  Regifter,  againft  the 
*'  peace-loving  people  of  England."  In  that 
publication  language  has  been  almoft  cxhaufted 
in  invectives  againft  the  people  for  their  appro- 
bation of  the  peace :  even  very  lately  it  itated 
uine-tenths  of  the  people  to  be  devoted  to  that 
fide  of  the  quettion.*  But  let  us  alfo  confider 
what  palfed  afterwards,  and  we  lliall  fee  further 
and    more    unequivocal    proofs,    that    nothing 

*  This  was  fo  manifeft,  that  Lord  Temple  hunfelf,  probably 
becaufe  as  a  county  member,  he  did  not  think  it  quite  fafe  at 
once  to  contradift  the  opinions  of  his  conftituents,  in  the  firft 
inftance,  gave  his  afient  to  the  preliminaries. 
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could  be  more  decided  than  the  cry  of  the  nation 
for  peace.  In  the  interval  between  the  Pre- 
liminaries and  Definitive  Treaty,  Bonaparte  pof- 
fefTed  himfcU'  of  the  ifland  of  Elba,  procured 
himfelf  to  be  elected  Prcfidcnt  of  the  Cifalpine  Re- 
public, and  took  other  meafures  for  his  aggran- 
dizement. Did  thole  circumftances,  M'hich  un- 
doubtedly would  have  warranted  a  renewal  of 
the  war,  produce  any  c;liange  in  the  public  opi- 
nion ?  Was  the  miniflry  called  upon  to  break 
off  the  negociation  ?  By  no  means.  Peace  was 
ftill  defired,  and,  when  it  came,  was  received 
with  joy.  But  let  us  go  further  ftill:  when  the 
peace  was  concluded,  Bonaparte  went  on  ex- 
tending his  power;  other  territories  were  added 
to  his  empire,  and  even  his  defigns  againil;  this 
country  began  to  unfold  themfelves;  did,  even 
then,  the  nation  call  for  war  ?  Not  a  voice  was 
heard,  not  a  fyllable  to  that  effect,  except  from 
thofe  who  had  been  in  the  conftant  habit  of 
oppofmg  the  treaty.  But  this  is  not  all :  after 
the  full  manifeftation  of  Bonaparte's  hoftile  (nay, 
irreconcilably  hoftile)  f])irit  to  this  country, 
have  we  not  feen  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  join 
together  in  urging  minilters  to  enter  again  into 
treaty,  under  the  mediation  of  Ruffia?  Yes,  I 
fay,  and  after  this  ]\Ir.  Pitt  can  talk  of  improper 
conceffions  to  Bonaparte ! ! ! 
Thefe  are  ftrong   proofs,  and  be  it  obferved, 
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that  I  adduce  them  only  as  proofs,  unquei- 
tionable  proofs,  how  decided  and  how  gene- 
ral was  the  wifli  of  the  nation  for  peace.  If  to 
fuch  a  wifh,  fo  plainly  and  fo  loudly  pronounced, 
it  was  a  weaknefs  in  the  prcfent  niinifters  to  give 
way,  (and  whether  it  \vas  or  not,  I  am  not  now 
arguing)  fiill  it  little  becomes  thofe  perfons  to 
exclaim  fo  ftrongly  againft  their  condu6l,  to 
mark  it  with  fuch  virulent  abufe,  who  them- 
felves,  ill  the  cafe  of  the  "  Projet"  at  Lifle,  who 
in  another  inftance,  which  I  Ihall  prefcntly  no- 
tice, and  one  of  the  greateft  importance,  them- 
felves  fet  the  example  of  yielding,  not  to  the 
expreifion  only,  but  even  to  the  apprehenfion  of 
a  fimilar  wilh  ? 

And  this  leads  me  to  confider  the  cliarges 
which  have  lately  been  made  againft  minifters 
for  not  having  met  the  hoftile  fpirit  of  Bo- 
naparte, in  a  fufficiently  fpirited  manner.  It 
has  even  been  faid,  that  the  war  might  have  been 
avoided  by  a  different  condu6l.  As  to  this  laft 
proportion,  I  cannot  perfuade  myfelf  that  it  is 
ujged  ferioufly ;  if  it  be  believed  by  any  one,  I 
am  fure  that  I  (hould  think  it  in  vain  to  argue 
with  fuch  a  man,  upon  any  point  which  is  con- 
ne6ted  Mith  the  meafures  of  Bonaparte.  No 
man,  I  muft  think,  can  ferioufly  believe  it;  for 
in  precipitating  the  war,  even  when  he  did,  it  is 
plain  enough  that  he  a(^cd  contrary  to  his  own 
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intereft.  The  fame  irritabilility  and  violence  of 
ambition,  if  it  had  been  met  by  equal  irritability 
and  violence,  or  even  (let  it  be  faid)  more  de- 
cided oppofition,  would  only  have  produced  the 
war  fo  much  fooner,  without  perhaps  the  fame 
unanimity  in  the  country  to  encounter  it.  With 
"what  grace,  indeed,  this  imputation  can  be  caft 
agaiuft  minifters  by  thofe,  who,  during  the  whole 
period  that  peace  continued,  were  unceafmgly 
inculcating  the  abfolute  neceifity  of  war,  let  the 
confiftent  Mr.  Cobbett  explain. 

But  how,  if  the  peace  had  been  prolonged  ? 
M'ould  our  fituation  have  been  mended  ?  Not 
a  jot,  acconhng  to  thefe  very  gentlemen.  Not 
a  jot,  I  believe,  every  body  now  will  fay,  after 
what  has  come  out  of  the  difpofition  and  defigns 
of  Bonaparte.  Could  he  have  diflembled  but  a 
few  months,  he  would  have  been  in  polTeflion  of 
Malta.  Does  any  body  believe  that,  once  in 
pofleiTion  of  that,  he  would  have  delayed  his 
defigns  upon  Egypt,  or  abandoned  that  fyfteni 
of  hoftilities,  which  he  could  not  help  anticipat- 
ing in  the  publication  of  Sebaftiani's  miflion, 
even  at  the  rilk  of  lofing  that  ifland  ? 

As  for  my  own  part,  I  profefs  not  to  have 
feen,  not  to  fee  now,  in  the  papers  which  have 
been  pubhlhed,  that  "  manner'  on  the  part  of 
our  minifters,  "  which  was  more  likely  to  en- 
"  courage  and  to  incite,  than  to  counteract  and 
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"  rcfift,  the  hoftile  fpirit  of  Bonaparte."*  The 
coudu^l  and  language  of  our  government  ap- 
peared to  me,  not  the  lefs  dignified  for  heing 
uniform]}^  moderate  and  guarded.  The  faft  is, 
the  experiment  of  peace  Mas  made ;  (all  peace 
unfortunately,  in  our  days  more  efpecially,  is 
but  experiment,  and  this  being  with  fo  novel  a 
government,  mull  be  peculiarly  fo)  the  experi- 
ment then  being  made,  it  was  to  have  a  fair  trial. 
Adminiftration,  therefore,  Avas  not  to  make  every 
irregular  or  improper  demand  of  Bonaparte  an 
occafion  of  war :  but  thefe  demands  were  re- 
filled with  firmnefs,  and,  I  will  fay,  with  dignity. 
Had  thofe  nations,  whofe  interefts  were  more 
particularly  affected  by  it,  been  difpofed  to  aihil 
the  Swifs,  it  is  clear  that  our  minifters  would  not 
have  been  backward  ;  and  they  fufficiently 
ihewed  what  they  would  have  done,  had  the 
proper  occafion  prefented  itfelf.  But  to  have 
gone  to  war  for  Switzerland,  when  its  liberties 
were  a6lually  gone,  and  with  all  the  powers  of 
the  Continent  acquiefcing  in  the  ufur])ations  of 
Bonaparte,  might  have  been  very  chivalrous  and 
gallant,  but  would  not  have  been  thought  very 
wife :  nor  do  I  know  that  this  reafoning,  if 
good,  when  applied  to  Switzerland,  will  be  bad 
when  applied  to  Piedmont,  or  to  any  other  the 
encroachments  of  France,  on  either  Continent. 

*  Plain  Anfwer,  p.  52, 
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I  will  o-o  farther.     I  do  think  tliat  the  temper 
and  forbearance  of  minifters,  during  the  courfe 
of  the  negociation,  are  inftances  of  real  and  folid 
wifdom  on  their  part.     Contemplating,  as  they 
nuift  have  done,  the  almoft  certain  return  of  war, 
it  was  of  moft  eifential  confcquence  that  they 
Ihould  appear  to  the  people  of  this  country  not 
to  have  been  the  caufe  of  even  haftening  its  ap- 
proach ;  that  by  no  intemperance  of  language 
or  of  meafures,  they  fliould  give  any  handle  for 
doubting  of  their  fmcerity,  as   to  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace.     Now  to  have  been  able  to  en- 
dure,  not  only  the  irritating    conduct    of   the 
French  government,  but  the  violent  reproaches 
and  variety  of  abufe  which  was  caft  upon  them 
in  this  country,   on  account  of   their  fuppofed 
abjeft  fubmilTion  to  Bonaparte,  lliews  a  firnmefs 
and  conftancy  of  miiul,  which  is  a  moft  promi- 
nent, and  perhaps  the  moft  difficult,  part  of  wif- 
dom.    Weak  minds  are  eafdy  irritated  ;  they  are 
impatient  of  obloquy,  however  unmerited,  and 
that  irritability  and   impatience   difibles   them 
from  waiting  for,   or  making  the  proper  ufe  of 
fuch  favourable  circumftances  as  are  not  imme- 
diately prefcnt. 

Thofe  who  are  old  enough,  may  remember 
what  advantaofe  Mr.  Pitt  derived  from  fnnilar 
forbearance,  at  his  firft  entrance  into  office  in 
1782.     He  ftood  the  brunt  of  Mr.  Fox's  oppo- 
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iitlon,  of  all  his  Philippics  and  violent  motions, 
backed  by  a  majority  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
to  the  great  hindrance  even  of  public  bufmefs ; 
he  ftood  it  apparently  unmoved  ;  nor  would  he 
(though  pretied  by  the  Grenville's  to  do  it)  dif- 
folve  the  Parliament,  until  the  moment  came 
that,  by  his  perfeverance,  he  had  broken  Mr, 
Fox's  majorities,  and  faw  the  great  body  of  the 
nation  heartily  and  decidedly  with  him. 

Tliis  is  not  the  time,  nor  is  there  room  now, 
for  a  laboured  defence  of  miniftry,  upon  all  the 
points,  upon  which  they  have  been  attacked  ; 
but  fome  notice  mult  be  taken  of  that  other 
head,  upon  which  the  "  More  Accurate  Ob- 
ferver"  has  reded  in  making  Mr.  Pitt's  apology. 
That  gentleman,  he  fays,  "  may  have  thought 
"  that  the  nectlTary  fteps  to  conciliate  foreign 
"  powers  had  been  omitted,  that  alliances  had 
"  been  ne2:le6ted."*  It  mi<Ji;ht  have  been  well 
if  Mr.  Pi«^t"s  apologift  had  been  fo  ijood  as  to  tell 
us  what  foreign  powers  he  means,  what  alliances 
he  alludes  to.  One  Mould  fuppofe  that  there 
M^as  fomething  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  when 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Pitt,  wliich  ihewcd  that  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  all  this,  that  the  circumr 
ftances  of  the  Continent  were  fuch,  as  to  be  at 
lead  favourable  to  the  making  of  fuch  connec- 

^  Plain  Anfwer,  p.  52. 
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tions.  One  would  be  led  to  think  at  leaft,  that 
fome  of  thefe  foreign  powers  had  been  alienated-, 
fome  alliances  broken,  fince  ]\If.  Pitt  went  out 
of  office.  But  now,  what  is  the  fa6l  ?  Even  in 
the  Porcupine,^'  the  paper  of  the  outrageous  Air. 
Cobbett,  the  ftate  of  the  country  at  the  time, 
when  IVIr.  Addington  came  into  adminiftration, 
was  reprefented  to  be  fuch  that,  according  to 
him,  "  we  appeared,  as  it  were,  a  nation  devoted 
"  to  deftrudion ;"  "  deferted  by  our  allies,  the 
"  w^orld  combining  or  combined  againft  us." 

I  fliall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  this  is  taking 
Cobbett  at  a  difadvantage.  Like  Benedict  in 
the  play,  when  he  fpoke  too  much  in  favour  of 
.Mr.  Addington,  "  he  did  not  think  that  he 
"  Hiould  live  to  be  in  oppoHtion."  But  let  us 
hear  what  a  correfpondcnt  of  his,  in  the  Political 
Regifter,  and  one  whofe  opinions  he  refers  to 
with  great  commendations,  has  told  us,  only  fo 
late  as  the  end  of  July  laft :  fpcaking  of  the  laft 
war,  he  fays,  "  During  the  courfe  of  it,  wt  loft 
*'  our  allies,  one  after  another.  The  King  of 
*'  Pruflia  moft  bafely  forfook  us.  The  Dutch, 
"  mod  fatally  for  their  intcreft  and  indepen- 
"  dence,  threw  themfelves  into  the  arms  of 
"  France.  Spain,  after  a  few  feeble  efforts, 
*'  joined   the  conqueror.     The  intrigues  of  the 

*  See  Porcupine  of  April  20,  1 801 . 
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*'  Italian  powers  vaniilied  before  French  fero- 
*'  city.  Some  of  the  fmallcr  ftates  had  been 
"  blotted  out  of  exiftence,  and  otliers  have  rifen 
*'  upon  their  ruins.  Ruffia,  after  making  a  con- 
*'  liderable  imprelTion  upon  France,  withdrew 
"  from  the  common  alliance,  and  was  only  pre- 
*'  vented  by  the  fudden  death  of  her  fovereign 
*'  from  turning  her  arms  againft  us.  And  the 
"  Emperor  of  Germany,  our  only  valuable  and 
*'  beft-tried  ally,  forced  by  a  train  of  defeats,  to 
*'  conclude  a  treaty  in  m  hich  we  were  not  com- 
"  prehended.  Thus,  after  a  feries  of  events, 
"  which  have  no  parallel,  partly  occafioned  by 
"  ill-judged  policy,  perfidy,  and  weaknefs,  on 
"  the  one  liand ;  and  by  a  fpirit  of  enthu- 
"  fiafm,  ambition,  irrefiftible  power,  and  ailo- 
"  nilhing  fuccefs  on  the  other,  we  found  our- 
*'  felves  deferted  by  our  allies,  and  left  to  main- 
*'  tain  the  combat  alone." 

When  we  confider  that  all  thefe  events,  all 
this  defcrtion,  took  place  during  Mr.  Pitt's  ad- 
niiniftration,  backed  by  all  the  fortitude  and  all 
the  wifdom  of  Lord  Grenville,  I  would  afk  what 
rcafon  have  either  of  thefe  gentlemen  to  impute 
to  the  prefent  miniftry  our  want  of  allies  ?  Have 
they  lliewn  us  an  example  how  alliances  are  to 
be  preferved,  much  lefs  how  they  are  to  be  reco- 
vered ? 

The  truth  is,  and  they  know  it,  the  whole 
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Continent  is  now  bafely  crouching  and  trembling 
at  the  feet  of  Bonaparte.  The  different  powers 
will  do  any  thing  rather  than  provoke  him.  I 
except  not  the  North  of  Germany  ;  for  how  elfe 
would  Bonaparte  have  ventured  to  enter  into 
that  quarter  with  his  armies,  and  to  lay  wafte 
one  of  the  members  of  the  German  Empire,  but 
the  other  day  guaranteed  as  fuch,  not  merely  by 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  Prullia,  but  even 
by  the  P2mperor  of  RuiTia  ?  Would  it  be  en- 
dured by  any  potentates  but  fuch  as  are  wholly 
loft  to  a  fenfe  of  honour,  as  well  as  blind  to  their 
real  interefts,  that  this  ufurper  ihould  levy  con- 
tributions upon,  and  di6late  terms  to  indepen- 
dent cities  and  ftates,  at  their  very  doors  ?  That 
he  fliould  occupy  the  banks  of  their  rivers,  and 
controul  their  navioation  ?  What  is  to  be  ex- 
pected  from  nations  or  fovcreigns  fo  devoid  of 
every  generous  feeling?  I  was  witnefs  to  fome- 
thing  of  the  kind,  even  during  the  laft  war. 
Even  then,  the  whole  Continent  was  French,  and 
fpoke  the  language,  I  fhould  fay  the  jargon,  and 
fentiments  of  France ;  Auftria,  perhaps,  except- 
ed ;  but  the  evil  had  not  then  rifen  to  quite  fuch 
an  alarming  height;  they  were  not  then  abfo- 
lutelv  ])inioned  and  "ao-o-ed. 

Of  courfe,  after  this,  I  need  hardl}^  take  notice 
of  the  terrible  apprehenfions  brought  forward  by 
the  "  Accurate  Obferver,  that  the  whole  Con- 
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"  tinent  looks  upon  the  cafe"  of  the  ru|)ture  of* 
the  Peace  of  Amiens,  "  as  decidedly  againft  us." 
Poor  fouls  !  would  they  venture  to  exprefs  a 
different  opinion  ?  Is,  however,  this  defender 
of  ]\Ir.  Pitt  aware,  that  if  the  opinion  of  this 
fame  Continent  be  taken,  we  fhall  as  decidedly 
be  conltituted  the  aggreflbrs  in  the  lad  war  ? 
And  will  he  lay  ftrefs  upon  fuch  opinions  ?  Is 
it  to  fuch  judges  as  thole  that  he  appeals? 

The  opinion  which  is  of  real  confequence  to 
tliis  country,  wliich  alone  can  fave  or  deftroy  it, 
is  the  opinion  of  the  people  themfelves ;  and  I 
liave  fhewn  above,  that  by  the  wifdom  and  firm- 
nefs  of  adniiniftration  this  has  been  fo  fecured, 
the  minds  of  every  Britilh  fubje6l  have  been  fo 
united,  as  to  procure  us  the  moft  ample  fecurity, 
as  to  remove  from  us  almoft  the  poflibility  of 
danger. 

I  impute  it  not  to  the  laft  miniftry  as  a  fault, 
that  they  could  not  retain  their  allies.  I  am  not 
fure  that  in  their  then  temper  and  difpofition 
they  were  worth  retaining ;  but  I  do  impute  it 
to  them  and  their  partifans,  that  they  fliould 
make  it  a  ground  of  attack  againft  minifters, 
that  they  have  not  done  that,  which  they  them- 
felves could  not  accompliih  ;  that  they  have  not 
recovered  what  was,  in  fa<5t,  loft  by  their  prede- 
ceftbrs. 

And  yet,  amidft  all  this,  fomething  has  been 
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done  by  minifters ;  and  whatever  may  be  faid  of 
the  late  treaty  with  Sweden,  yet  one  would  think 
that  that  cannot  be  fo  very  bad  for  us,  which 
Bonaparte  finds  not  to  be  good  for  him.*  Yet 
there  is  a  profped  of  Ruffia  feeling  fome  lliame 
for  her  fupinenefs.  Yet,  while  Hamburgh  and 
Lubeck  have  been  Ihut  up,  other  channels  for 
our  commerce  have  been  opened. 

Let  me  now  come  to  the  tranfadion  which 
I  before  hinted  at,  and  let  me  in  my  turn  (fmce 
in  felf-defence  we  muft  be  critics  alfo,)  let  me 
inquire  a  Httle  more  particularly  into  the  claims 
of  the  late  adminiftration  to  fuperior  wifdom  and 
vigour  in  their  negociations  with  foreign  powers. 
I  Ihall  carry  back  my  reader  to  a  period,  it  may 
be  faid,  fomewhat  remote ;  it  is,  however,  what, 
I  believe,  has  had  more  influence  upon  the  con- 
duct of  PruiTia,  and  has  contributed  to  its  bafe 
defertion,  and  the  turn  which  affairs  have  taken 
in  the  North,  more  than  all  that  this  miniftry  has 
done,  or  could  do,  if  they  were  even  as  wicked 
and  foolifh  as  Cobbett  reprefents  them  to  be. 
The  reafons  why  fo  little  lirefs  has  been  laid  upon 
it,  why  it  has  been  paired  over  in  comparative 
lilence,  I  will  prefently  liiew. 

What  I  allude  to  is  the  Ruffian  armament  in 
1791.     Will  it  be  believed,  that  this  fame  admi- 

*  See  Moniteur  of 
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ftration,  which  is  cried  up  as  fo  exclufively  wife 
and  penetrating,  and,  above  all,  fo  firm  and  vi- 
gorous, iliould  not  only  have  expofed  itfelf  to 
abfolute  derilion  and  contempt,  but  committed 
a  deliberate  breach  of  faith  ?  That  it  llirunk  from 
engagements  which  it  had  contraded,  out  of 
pure  fear  left  a  War  fliould  be  unpopular,  left 
(Ihall  I  fay  it  ?)  a  clamour  for  Peace  might 
iliake  them  in  their  feats  ?  What  iliall  we  fay  to 
their  fuftering  his  Majefty's  INIinifter  at  a  foreign 
Court  to  be  elbowed,  to  be  laughed  at,  to  be 
completely  put  down  by  the  Envoy  of  a  Fatiion, 
fent  to  that  Court,  and  received  by  it  in  pro- 
fclfed  oppofjtion  to  theCounfels  of  our  Sovereign. 
Every  Englhhman  will  eafily  enter  into  the 
feelinijs  of  Lord  Whitworth  on  this  occafion. 
Never  was  mortification  more  complete.  He 
had,  by  direction  from  our  Court,  held  the  moft 
high  and  threatening  language,  and  protefted 
that  War  would  be  the  immediate  confequence  of 
his  Remonftrances  not  being  attended  to.  Rely- 
ing, however,  upon  the  affurances  given  by  the 
Gentlemen  on  the  other  Jicle,  the  Ruflian  Cabi- 
net ftood  firm  ;  and  our  great,  our  mighty,  our 
vigorous  Negotiators  gave  way.  They  did,  in- 
deed, ihew  fome  delicacy  for  Lord  Whitworth  ; 
they  did  put  it  in  his  power  to  fliut  himfelf  up, 
as  he  did,  for  fix  weeks  ;  and  fent  Mr.  Faulkener 
to  make  their  apology  to  the  Empress,  and  af- 
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lure  ber,  I  fuppofe,  of  tlieir  readinefs  to  receive 
her  future  commmuls. 

Mr.  Fox  and  bis  friends,  backed  by  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  will,  pcrbaps,  ftill  inlift  tbat  OcbakoiF 
was  not  an  object  for  wbich  we  ougbt  to  go  to 
war.  Be  it  fo  ;  but  wbere  then  was  the  wifdom  of 
Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Pitt  to  commit  the 
Country  for  fuch  an  object?  Or  why  pcrfift  in 
it  till  they  inv^olved  the  Nation  in  high  difgrace? 

The  fad  is,  and,  though  not  generally  known, 
it  is  now  no  fecret,*  that  our  intcrpofition  re- 
fpecling  Ochakoff,  was  only  part  of  a  fyftem 
concerted  with  the  late  King  of  Pruffia,  for  the 
exprefs  purpofe  of  preventing  the  partition  of 
Poland.  i\Iolt  certain  it  is,  and  it  was  the  opi- 
nion of  Stanillaus  bimfelf,!  that  it  was  owing  to 
Mr.  Fox's  oppolition  that  he  was  ftripped  of  his 
kingdom. 

In  retracing  as  we  did,  we  left  nothing  for 
Pruffia  to  do,  but  to  take  her  part  of  the  fpoil : 
we  gave  her  alfo  an  example  of  defertion,  upon 
which  Ihe  has  amply  improved. 

All  this  applies  with  particular  force  to  Lord 
Grenville.  For  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
actual  reafon  of  that  Noble  Lord's  coming:  into 
office  was  the  refufal  of  the  late  Duke  of  Leeds 

*  See  Dodfley's  Annual  Regifter  for  1791. 
t  Sec  alfo  Etou's  Survey  of  the  Turkifh  Empire^  2d  Edit. 
p.  436^  437. 
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to  accede  to  this  fhameful  and  ignominious  re- 
tradation.  That  Noble  Duke  had  too  much  of 
the  fpirit  of  an  Englilhman  to  fet  his  hand  to 
difpatches  which  would  fo  elientially  tainiih  the 
reputation  of  his  Country.  He  would  rot  "  fay 
and  ftraicjht  iinfiv."  That  was  left  for  the  then 
prudent,  and  phant,  and  fubmil^ive,  but  now, 
above  all,  firm  and  vigorous,  and  magnanimous. 
Lord  Grenville.  Under  fucli  aufpices  did  his 
Lordfhip  enter  into  the  Cabinet.  Thus  did  he 
commence  his  career  as  Miniftcr  ! 

The  reafon  why  this  difgraceful  bufinefs  has 
been  in  a  manner  hufl^ed,  is  plain.  Minilters 
felt  that  it  was  not  honourable  to  them  ;  and  the 
Oppofition  muft  have  been  equally  confcions  that 
a  near  examination  into  their  conduct  not  only 
would  not  turn  to  their  credit,  but  might  affect 
their  perfonal  fafety.* 

*  This,  however,  they  did  not  immediately  difcover,  or 
they  trufted  to  the  pulillanimity  of  Minifters.  For  one  cannot 
but  fmile  to  fee  the  "  Pifiols"  and  the  "  Nyms"  of  thefe 
times,  not  only  kicked  at  the  Court  of  Rullia,  but  fpit  upon  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  infulted  by  the  very  man  who  had 
brought  this  difgrace  upon  them.  "  What  Court,"  (faid  Mr. 
Fox,  fpeaking  of  the  Minifters,  in  December  14,  1792) 
"  What  Court,  he  would  a(k,  would  be  elevated  by  their  pro- 
"  mifes,'  or  intimidated  by  their  menaces,  after  their  timid 
"  condud  with  refpeft  to  Ruffia  ?"  This  to  be  fure  was  a 
long  uhile  ago  ;  and  now^  in  1804,  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Gren- 
ville may,  I  fuppofe,  notwithftanding  all  this  form  a  Coalition. 
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It  pafled  off,  therefore,  in  this  Country  very 
quietly  ;  but  the  effect  of  it  abroad  was  long 
felt;  and  I  verily  believe  that  it  has  had  an  in- 
fluence upon  all  the  events  which  have  of  late 
years  taken  place  in  the  North  of  Europe. 

If  then  Lord  Grenville,  and  Mr.  Wyndham,  if 
j\Ir.  Pitt's  friends,  will  ftill  upbraid  the  prefent 
Adminiltration  for  want  of  firmnefs,  of  wifdom, 
of  talent,  for  having  made  an  inglorious  Peace  ; 
I  fear  not  to  challenge  a  coniparifon ;  and  to 
defy  them  to  lliew  me  any  thing  in  the  laft 
Peace  half  fo  inglorious,  fo  difgraceful  as  this. 
Let  any  impartial  perfon  pronounce  by  Avhich  of 
the  two  tranfactions  the  national  honour  has  been 
moft  tarnifhed.  It  will  be  found  at  leaft,  if  all 
that  they  fay  were  true,  that  this  Adminiftration 
is  not  the  only  one  that  has  yielded  up  the  true 
intereft,  the  glory  of  this  country,  to  popular 
clamour,  to  the  defire  (if  they  make  the  accufa- 
tion,  unjufi:  as  it  is,  it  muft  be  retorted)  of  keep- 
ing their  places. 

When  Lord  Grenville  next  quarrels  with  the 
late  or  any  future  Northern  Convention,  let  him 
be  reminded  Avhat  a  noble  opportunity  then  pre- 
fentcd  itfelf,  and  was  thrown  away,  of  making 
the  Emprefs  renounce  all  her  fchemes  to  the  de- 
triment of  this  countiy,  of  diffolving  for  ever 
every  veftige  of  that  armed  neutrality  which  was 
fo  ungeneroufly  raifed  up  againft  this  country  m 
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the  hour  of  lier  embarraffmcnt,  at  a  moment 
when  we  dared  not  refift.  Being,  as  we  were,  at 
peace  with  other  countries  in  1791,  fhe  could 
not  have  ftood  a  moment  againft  us.  Fiom  that 
conteft,  fnigle  handed,  the  firmnefs  of  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Lord  Grenville  Ihrunk  back:  they  preferred 
even  national  difgrace  :  and  now  they  modeftly 
require  the  higheft  poffible  tone  to  be  held  when 
all  the  world  is  in  a  manner  united  againft  us. 

That,  however,  we  fliall  not  long  be  without 
allies,  I  verily  believe.  The  nations  upon  the 
Continent  will  very  foon  fee  the  necelliity  of  fly- 
ing for  refuge  to  that  power,  which  alone  has 
refifted  the  attacks,  as  well  direct  as  indirect,  of 
France.  But  after  all  that  has  paffed,  it  is  their 
bulincfs  to  come  to  us,  and  not  ours  to  go  to 
them.  I  believe  that  any  appearance  of  eager- 
nefs  on  our  part  will  rather  retard  than  accelerate 
that  general  confederacy,  which  yet,  perhaps,  is 
not  very  diftant.  Let  us  not  therefore  folicit, 
not  only  the  mediation  of  Ruffia  (Mr.  Fox  and 
Mr.  Pitt  muft  both  excufe  me),  but  not  even 
her  alliance.  To  fliew  that  we  have  a  proper 
fenfe  of  our  importance,  will  only  make  us  the 
more  fought  after.  Such  is  human  nature  and 
human  politics. 

When,  however,  the  time  fliall  again  recur  to 
treat  for  Peace,  let  me  hope  that  we  fliall  all  be 
of  one  mind  ;  that  the  whole  Nation  will  fee  the 
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good  policy  as  well  as  juftice  of  retaining  fuch 
conquers  as  may  be  not  only  effential  to  our  fe- 
curity,  but  even  of  acknowledged  advantage  :* 
that  we  iliall  not  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  influenced 
by  the  interefted  or  partial  reprefentations  of  thofe 
ftates  who  have  tamely  or  feliiihly  left  us  to  bear 
"  the  heat  and  burthen  of  the  day,"  and  would 
after  that  invidioully  ftrip  us  of  our  earnings. 
Let  them  feel,  that  fmce  they  have  obliged  this 
Country  to  afcertain  the  extent  of  her  powers, 
her  ability  to  ftand  by  herfelf,  it  is  not  for  them 
to  fet  bounds  to  her  efforts,  or  limits  to  her  ac- 
quifitions. 

That  our  prefent  Minifters  are  as  likely  to 
atchieve  this  as  any  of  thofe  who  are  loudeft  in 
abufe  againft  them,  is  v/hat,  I  think,  I  have 
fhewn  to  be  at  leaft  probable.  Some  credit,  I 
think,  will  be  given  them  for  vigour,  by  thofe 
who  conlider  the  blockade  of  the  Elbe,  the  alarm 
which  has  been  fpread  on  the  coafts  of  the 
enemy,  our  recaptures  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
troops  fent  out,  in  the  face  of  an  army  affembled 
on  the  oppofite  coaft  for  the  declared  purpofe  of 
invafion,  in  fuch  numbers  and  with  fuch  means 
as  have  never  before  been  witneifed.     I  will  fay, 

*  It  is  not  the  laft  Peace  that  gives  the  firft  example  of  this 
Country  reftoring,  from  a  mifplaced  generofity  or  a  too  great 
defire  of  peace,  Conquefts  which,  perhaps,  ought  to  have  been 
retained.     Our  hiflory  is  full  of  fuch  inftances, 
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and  I  am  fure  it  will  be  hereafter  acknowledged, 
that  not  only  in  this  Country,  but  in  any  other, 
never  have  luch  ftrong  exertions  been  made  in 
tlie  firft  year  of  a  war.  After  all  the  calumnies 
which  have  been  advanced  refpecling  the  Hate  of 
our  fleets  and  our  armies,  regular  and  irregular,  it 
is  now  found  that  our  ihips  arein  want  of  nothing, 
our  regular  army  far  from  negle6led,  and  our  ir- 
regular force  marihalled  in  fuch  numbers,  and  in 
fuch  a  ftiite  of  difcipline,  as  are  fully  adequate  to 
the  occafion.  To  enter  into  detail  would  require 
a  volume ;  but  I  am  perfuaded,  and  indeed  it 
appears  plainly  enough,  that,  let  Gentlemen  fay 
what  they  will,  the  Country  feels  that  it  is  not 
defencelefs  ;  it  is  ready  to  declare  that  good  pro- 
vifion  has  been  made,  that  good  provifion  is 
making  for  its  proteAion,  and  for  the  affertion 
of  its  dignity  and  rank  among  Nations. 

Among  the  accufations  repeatedly  made  and 
repelled,  is,  that  of  Minifters  having  improvi- 
dently  difarmed  at  the  Peace,  and  left  the  Coun^ 
try  defencelefs.  We  are  told  too  of  their  having 
held  out  expedations  of  Peace  which  were  falla- 
cious :  but  let  any  man  look  back  to  the  debates 
in  Parliament,  to  the  Journals,  he  will  find  the 
fa6l  to  be,  that  not  a  man  of  the  infantry  (ex- 
cept foreigners)  was  difbanded,  whom  Minifters 
thought  they  could  keep  without  a  breach  of 
good  faith.  From  the  very  beginning,  they  pre- 
pared 
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pared  the  Country  for  an  eftablifhment  unufually 
great.  From  the  Journals  of  ParUament  it  will 
appear,  that  in  faft  our  Peace  Eftabliihment  was 
kept  up  to  a  height  beyond  all  comparifon. 
Contraft  this  (I  would  not  wilh  to  make  the  con- 
trafr,  but  it  is  forced  upon  me)  ;  contraft  this 
with  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  in  1792  ;  the  conduct 
of  that  man  who  is  declared  to  be  the  only  man. 
capable  of  faving  the  Country.*  In  February 
1792,  when  the  train  was  actually  laid  which  was 
to  fet  fire  to  the  four  corners  of  Europe,  he  dif- 
bands  foldiers,  lelfens  the  number  of  our  feamen, 
he  repeals  taxes  ;  he  declares  that  "  the  moment 
of  anxiety  and  folicitude  is  paft ;"  that  the  Na- 
tion was  at  that  time  as  likely  to  enjoy  Peace  for 
the  period  to  which  he  looked  for\v'ard  (fif- 
teen years)  as  at  any  time  it  had  ever  been.  Is 
this  the  wifdom,  the  forefight,  the  blaze  of  fun- 
iliine,  which  quite  puts  out  the  feebler  lights  of 
the  prefent  Adminiftration  ? 

It  remains  for  me  now  only  to  notice  an  accu- 
fation  againft  Mr.  Addington,  of  the  moft  invi- 
dious caft ;  which  I  would  M'illingly  have  palled 
over,  if  it  were  not  even  now  preffed  with  the 
moft  obftinate  perfeverance.  Fie  is  faid  to  have 
appropriated  to  himfelf  the  wealth  of  the  Nation : 

*  One  can  hardly  forbear  exclaiming— 

When  was  it  known,  that  Rome  fo  great  in  arms^ 
That  her  wide  walls  encompafs'd  but  one  man  ? 
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to  be  greedy  of  place,  to  have  enriched  and  ag- 
grandized his  family.  How  is  the  fa6i  ?  Mr- 
Addington  having  ferved  the  PubHc  for  fifteen 
years,  in  fituations  which  confer  iindifputed 
claims,  and  being  rather  poorer  now  than  ^vhen 
he  was  elected  Speaker,  is  guilty  of  having  pre- 
fented  liis  fon  to  a  fmecure  place  of  three  thou- 
fand  a  year.  That  ^Ir.  Bragge  and  J\lr.  Ililey 
Addington  are  in  place,  will  hardly,  I  think, 
form  an  accufation  until  it  be  proved  (what  I 
apprehend  cannot  be  proved)  that  they  are  un- 
fit for  their  refpeftive  fituations.  Be  it  remem- 
bered too  that  both  were  brought  into  office  by 
]\Ir.  Pitt. 

Let  me  now  go  over  a  catalogue,  I  believe  im- 
perfe61,  of  what  is  enjoyed  by  their  opponents, 
by  the  men  whofe  difnitereftednefs  is  oppofed  to 
his  rapacity. 

Firft  as  to  the  Grenville's. — Lord  Buckingham 
enjoys  a  place  which  produces  in  war  time 
18,000l.  per  annum.  Lord  Grcnville  has  one  of 
4000I.  per  annum,  with  a  contingent  penfion 
(obtained  fmce  he  went  out  of  office)  of  J5001. 
to  Lady  Grcnville.  Both  have  had  peerages 
conferred  upon  them :  fo  have  their  relations ; 
Lords  Braybrooke,  Carysford,  Glaftonbury.  Mr. 
Thomas  Grcnville  has  a  Chief  Jufticeiliip  in 
Eyre,  worth,  I  believe,  40001.  per  annum. 

Now  for  Mr.  Pitt's  friends.  — Lord  Chatham 
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enjoj^s  a  Parliamentary  peiiiion,  ^vith  reverfion  to 
Mr.  Pitt.  Mr.  Pitt  lias  the  Wardenlliip  of  the 
Cinque  Ports.  Both  thcfe  moll;  honourably  earned 
and  well  deferred.  But  has  not  Mr.  Addingtoa 
alfo  his  claims  ? — Lord  Melville,  it  will  not  be 
denied,  is  amply  provided  for.  I  quarrel  not 
with  that  neither,  but  fuch  is  the  fa6t.  The 
Eliots  too,  I  believe,  kave  not  been  forgotten. 

Come  we  now  to  their  dependants.  Mr.  Huf- 
kiflbn  is  up  to  the  ears  in  places  and  emoluments. 
Mr.  Long  has  a  penfion.  Mr.  Rofe  etijoi/s  in  pof- 
feiffion,  ivith  rexerjion  to  his  fon,  a  place  more  lu- 
crative than  the  Clerkfln'p  of  the  Pells.  Laftly, 
Mr.  Canning  has  his  place  too  ;  one  which,  though 
nominally  held  during  pleafure,  has  not  been 
taken  from  him.  But  this  is  not  all.  His  nu- 
merous relatives  are  all. provided  for;  and  two 
fifters  of  his  are  actually  receiving  each  500/.  a 
year  from  his  ALijefty's  Exchequer,  at  the  time 
when  half  that  fum  cannot  be  procured  for  ladies 
of  rank  and  high  family  conneclions. 

I  have  now  gone  through  what  I  propofed.  I 
have,  I  think,  fliewn  the  futility  of  the  charges 
brought  againft  Mr.  Addington.  I  have  Ihewn 
that  he  came  into  office  upon  as  independent 
grounds  as  any  Minifter  ever  did.  That  through- 
out he  has  a6ted  with  the  utmoft  delicacy,  with 
every  feeling  of  friendlbip  towards  Mr.  Pitt, 
while  he  has  not  met  with  the  return  he  de- 
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ferved.  I  have  Ihewn  alfo,  and  this  is  the  point 
moft  material  for  the  puhhc,  that  the  charges 
brought  againft  liim  of  incapacity  and  weaknefs 
have  no  foundation  in  faft,  and  probably  origi- 
nate in  the  mere  fpirit  of  party,  if  not  in  fome- 
thing  worfe.  I  have  therefore  eftabhihed  a 
claim  for  him  to  a  continuance  of  that  confi-^ 
dence  which  the  public  atlually  repofes  in  him, 
and  which,  if  he  meets  with  only  the  fame  in- 
dulgence as  was  ihewn  to  his  predeceflbr,  he  may 
flatter  himfelf  that  he  will  not  very  foon  forfeit. 

To  Mr.  Pitt  I  would  now  addrefs  a  few  words, 
though  I  know  not  how  he  will  receive  them. 
But  I  ht^ve  long  been  ufed  to  confider  him  as  a 
friend ;  and  whatever  his  feelings  may  be,  I  do 
not  find  it  fo  eafy  to  get  rid  of  old  attachments. 
I  Ihould  never  have  entered  into  any  criticifm 
of  any  part  of  his  adniiniftration,  but  for  his  and 
his  adherents' moil  unfair  attacks  upon  the  mea^ 
fures  of  others.  It  is  his  condu6l  that  ha$ 
thrown  the  weight,  not  only  of  friendfliip,  but 
of  duty,  into  the  oppofite  fcale.  I  would  there- 
fore intreat  him  to  diveft  himfelf  for  a  moment 
of  his  newly-adopted  opinions,  of  pafTion,  and 
of  prejudice.  Let  him  coolly  and  candidly  ex- 
amine the  fafts  and  the  reafonings  to  which  J 
have  called  his  attention,  and  let  him  judge  him^ 
felf.  Let  him  fearch  his  own  heart.  If  that  conr 
demn  him  not,  I  Ihall  wonder.     If  it  do,  let  him 
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think  and  ad  in  a  manner  more  worthy  of 
himfelf. 

.  Let  him  confider  one  thing  more.  We  have 
pamphlets  (two  at  lead)  avowedly  written  hy  his 
particular  friends  and  adherents.  Through  the 
whole  of  them,  the  point  chiefly  laboured  and 
kept  in  view,  is  the  fuppofed  incapacity  and 
want  of  talents  of  Mr.  Addington.  To  this  all 
the  endeavours  of  the  writers  feem  to  be  dire61ed. 
To  the  other  members  of  adminiilration,  fome 
degree  of  ability  is  allowed.  Lord  Caftlereagh, 
Mr.  Yorke,  nay  even  Lord  Ilawkclbury,  are  oc- 
cafionally  brought  forward  to  receive  their  fhare 
of  compliment.  But  as  to  Mr.  Addington,  the 
conftant  theme  is,  his  utter  inability  to  fill  the 
fituation  in  which  he  is  placed.  I  will  not  aiki 
how  this  is  compatible  with  the  report  circulated 
by  Mr.  Pitt's  friends,  that  it  is  to  his  recommen- 
dation that  Mr.  Addington  owes  that  fituation, 
or  how  they  will  juftify  a  recommendation  which 
they  are  fo  defirous  of  Ihewing  to  have  been  ut- 
terly improper,  becaufe  I  have  lliewn  how  little 
foundation  there  is  for  fuch  a  report :  but  I  will 
afk,  is  this  right  ?  Is  this  juft  ?  Is  it  fair :  Is  it 
the  treatment  which  Mr.  Addington's  conduct 
has  called  for  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Pitt  ?  Is  this 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Addington  would  have 
treated  Mr.  Pitt,  if  their  fituations  had  been  re- 
verfed  ? 

To 
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To  mv  readers  I  may  now  addreis  a  few 
words.  It  niav  be  neceiiary  in  the  firft  place  for 
me  to  fay,  that  I  took  up  my  pen,  and  deter- 
mined upon  this  publication  without  any  com- 
munication A\itli  any  perfon  whatfocver;  that 
the  whole  of  it  is  entirely  my  own  ;  and  that  I 
would  never  have  written  a  line  of  it,  had  I  feen 
any  other  individual  difpofed  to  take  that  tafk 
upon  himfelf,  and  had  I  not  thouo-ht  it  of  im- 
portance to  the  country,  as  well  as  to  my  friends, 
that  the  poiuts  which  I  have  touched  upon 
fhould  be  rightly  underftood. 

I  may  perhaps,  notwithftanding  be  ranked  in 
the  clafs  of  party  writers ;  but  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  I  difclaim  it,  and  con- 
tend that  I  have  a  right  fo  to  do.  To  fay  that 
I  have  written  with  no  predilection,  would  be  to 
fay  that  I  am,  to  a  certain  degree,  incapable  of 
judgment,  or  culpably  indifilerent.  But  what  I 
allert  is,  that  I  have  fliCMu  no  undue  or  blind 
attachment  to  the  fide  in  favour  of  wlfich  I  have 
written.  Had  I  not  been  perfuaded  that  Mr, 
Addington's  condud  was  to  be  defended  upon 
the  cleared  grounds,  with  perfect  truth  and 
juftice,  not  a  line  of  this  would  have  been  writ- 
ten. I  diftindly  aver  that  there  is  not  a  lingle 
fa6t  adduced  by  me  which  is  not  founded  in  the 
ftrideft  truth  :  and,  if  I  know  what  it  is  to  reafon, 
I  have  drawn  no  partial  inference,  I  have  ufed 
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no  unfair  argument.  Such  are  the  claims  which 
I  make  for  myfelf.  As  far  as  the  name  of  party 
writer  is  incompatible  with  thcfe  claims,  it  does 
not  belong  to  me.  Allow  me  thefe  claims,  and 
it  is  indifferent  to  me  what  I  am  called. 

One  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  It  is  I 
think,  apparent  enough  that  I  have  even  ftudi- 
oufly  abllained  from  that,  Mhich  indeed  is  my 
averfion,  cxceflive  or  unmeaning  panegyric.  I 
M'ill  now  however  take  leave  to  fay,  becaufe  I 
truft,  I  have  eftabliihed  a  title  to  friy  it,  that  it  is 
my  firm  perfuafion,  that  the  time  is  not  far 
diftant,  when  the  wifdom  and  the  vigour  of  Mr. 
Addington's  adminiftration  will  be  as  apparent 
and  as  univerfall}'  acknowledged  as  its  mildnefs, 
nor  will  his  reputation  in  that  refpect  be  lefs 
folid  or  durable  for  having  been  of  flow  growth. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

UPON  looking  over  once  more  the  "  View  of 
"  the  Relative  Situations,"  I  perceive  two  points 
brought  forward  again,  upon  which  I  ought  to 
have  faid  fomcthing.  One  of  them  is  a  clear 
mifreprefentation.  It  is  argued,  as  if  Mr.  Ad- 
dington  or  his  friends  had  required  or  expcc^tcd 
from  Mr.  Pitt  that  he  lliould  prevent  Mr.  Can- 
ning from  fpeaking  as  he  did  in  Parliament. 
Now  nothing  can  be  more  unfounded.     What 
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Mr.  Addington's  friends  expcfted  from  Mr. 
Pitt,  what  however  they  could  never  obtain  from 
him,  was,  not  that  he  ihould  put  any  reftraint 
upon  Mr.  Canning's  oratory,  hut  that  lie  ihould 
difavow  the  fentimeiits  uttered  by  tliat  Gentle- 
man :  that  he  fhould  fay,  or  give  authority  to 
others  to  fay,  that  Mr.  Canning  was  not  his  re- 
prcfcntative  in  Parliament,  was  not  delivering 
his  opinions;  Mhich  was  a  miftakc  that,  owing 
to  Mr.  Pitt's  filence  on  that  head,  was  a(?tually 
made  by  fome  perfons,  and  hanlly  kept  clear  of 
by  others. 

The  ertV^  prochiced  therefore,  liowever  unin- 
tentional it  mii(ht  be  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
was  certainly  fomething  vcr)*  like  what  is  dc- 
fcril>ed  by  the  "  Near  Obferver." 

The  other  point  rebtes  wholly  to  Mr.  Can- 
ning.— The  *'  Mendxr  of  Parliament'  fays  of 
him,  that  "  he  is  known,  from  the  moment  that 
*'  the  late  Minifters  refigned,  to  have  diihp- 
*'  proved  the  choice  of  their  Succeffors:"  thai 
**  he  protefted  againrt  it  at  the  time,  and  has  con- 
**  tiiiutd  his  protejl  ever  Jince.''  Will  this  fame 
*•  Member  of  Parliament"  attirm,  that  Mr.  Can- 
ning lias,  at  no  time,  retracted  his  protcjl,  or  re- 
pented of  his  oppolition;  that  he  ha.s  never 
iliewn  a  difpofitioD  to  take  othce  under  Mr. 
Addington  ? 

F  I  N  I  t. 


Prinud  b>  C.  Roworib,  Bell  Yari,  Fleet  Sucet. 


